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Sometimes  it’s  better  when 
the  tail  is  wagging  the  dog! 

Many  a  successful  merchant  has  found  that  lots  of  branch  stores 
make  his  wares  available  to  more  customers,  and  that  well 
designed  branch  stores  produce  more  profit. 

'Phone  us  at  ORegon  9-2680  and  we  will  immediately  be  there 
to  put  our  30  years'  experience  to  work. 

ABBOTT,  MERKT  AND  COMPANY 

10  east  40th  st..  New  York  16,  N.  Y. 
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designers  of  department  store  structures 


industrial  engineering  surveys  and  reports 


Check  these  wanted  features: 

★  Wide  range  of  ticket  sizes  and  styles. 

★  Three  machine  models  —  to  fit  your  require¬ 
ments. 

★  Dennison  Type  Dispenser  to  cut  type-setting 
time  in  half. 

★  Compact  design  to  shorten  motions 
. —  reduce  fatigue. 

★  Merchandise  guide  and  straight-in 
trip  to  speed  production. 

★  Two-  and  three-part  tickets  print 
from  one  setting  of  type.  Quick 
change  from  one  style  of  ticket  to 
another. 

★  Six-line  and  eight-line  tickets  can 
be  repriced  with  Dennison  Hand 
Remarkers. 

★  High  speed  operation. 


YOUR  STORE 

03  14SB 
$4.98 


Whether  it’s  a  simple 
two-line  ticket 


...or  an  eight-line  ticket 
with  two  control  stubs 


Dennison  Manufacturing  Co.,  Framingham,  Massachusetts 
In  Canada:  Dennison  Mfg.  Co.  of  Canada,  Ltd.,  Drummondville,  P.  Q. 

PRINT-PUNCH,  DIAL-SET  AND  PINNING  MACHINES  •  PRICE  REMARKERS  •  TICKETS  AND  SUPPLIES 


MACHINE  SYSTEMS  DIVISION 


You  can  print  and  attach  it 
economicaiiy  and  efficientiy  with 
DENNiSON  PINNiNG  MACHINESi 
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For  STORES'  Christmas  Planning  Issue,  cartoonist  Saul  Steinberg's  fabulous 
Santa  Claus  makes  a  guest  appearance  by  courtesy  of  Hallmark  Cards. 

The  Month  in  Retailing . 

Departmental  Merchandising  and  Operating  Results,  1955 . 

For  the  first  time,  the  Controllers'  Congress  report  includes  departmental 
statistics  on  controllable  margin,  presenting  these  as  a  percentage  of  net 
sales,  and  also  as  dollars  per  square  foot  of  selling  space  and  as  dollars 


per  dollar  investment  in  inventory.  By  Sam  FlantI 
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The  Merchandise  Plan  .  1 


You  check  your  Christmas  diary— you  analyze  your  sales  by  classifications- 
you  make  sure  to  be  in  stock  on  basics— you  test  to  choose  the  winners— you 
know  where  more  volume  should  be— you  don't  hesitate  to  move  depart¬ 
ments,  to  set  up  outposts— you  make  every  counter  inch  pay! 

By  William  Bursfon 

The  Promotion  Timetable .  1 

Week  by  week,  from  July  through  December,  a  detailed  schedule  covering 
the  promotion  man's  job,  from  budgets  to  copy  and  layout. 

By  Edward  F.  Engle 
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STORES'  two-part  study  of  this  phenomenally  expanding  department  con¬ 
cludes  with  a  report  on  promotions:  how  to  buy  and  plan  for  them. 

Long-Term  Funds  for  Department  Stores .  31 

Advantages  and  disadvantages  of  private-placement  loans  from  institutional 
lenders;  the  requirements  and  procedures  involved.  By  W.  T.  Grimm 

tv  hat’s  the  Score?  . 

Stimulating  the  competitive  spirit  in  salespeople.  By  John  A1.  Wilson 


Committees  of  the  NRDGA  .  ■li 

Nearly  400  members  serve  on  24  Association  task  forces. 

Report  from  tVashington  . By  John  Hazen  f' 
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MANY  STORES  GEHING  EXTRA  DIVIDEND 
WITH  RECORDAK  MICROFILMING 


One  roil  for  ilaily 
reference  .  .  .  the 
other  for  "off  the 
premises”  stora^^e 


Lowers  your  premium  25-50% 
on  accounts  receivable  insurance 


Billing  System,  you  can  get  an  "extra”  dividend. 

...  by  using  a  Recordak  Microfilnier  that  "shtxjts” 
two  rolls  of  Him  simultaneously,  or 
...  by  ordering  positive  Him  copies  of  your 
microHlm  negatives  from  your  local  Recordak 
Film  Processing  Laboratory. 

Mail  coupon  for  complete  details  on  how  Recordak 
MicroHlming  can  lower  your  insurance  costs. 


Do  YOU  have  90%  of  your  accounts  receivable 
records  on  Recordak  Microfilm?  Are  you 
storing  a  film  copy  in  another  building,  classified 
as  a  separate  risk  by  the  fire  rating  authorities? 

If  so,  you’re  in  line  for  a  50%  premium  cut 

If  only  51%  of  your  records  meet  above  condi¬ 
tions.  you  can  cut  premium  costs  25%.  Your 
local  insurance  agent  has  all  the  details. 

If  you  are  already  using  the  Recordak  Photographic 


{Subsidiary  of  Eastman  Kodak  Company) 

originator  of  modern  microfilming — 
and  its  application  to  retail  routines 


Recordak  Triplex  Microfilmer 
— one  of  the  many  Recordak 
models  that  lets  you  make 
2  sets  of  film  records 
simultaneously 


RE(:ORD.\K  CORPORATION  {Subsidiary  of  Eastman  Kodak  Company) 
415  Madison  Avenue,  New  York  17,  N.Y. 

Cientlemen :  Please  send  story  on  lowering  insurance 
cost  with  Recordak  Microfilming. 
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NRDGA  Packaging  Clinic 

June  2S,  26,  27  —  Hotel  Statler,  New  York 

MONDAY,  JUNE  25th,  9:30  A.  M. 

Chairman:  Richard  M.  Bleier,  Vice  President,  I.  B.  Kleinert  Rubber  Co. 

Why  We  Are  Here:  Edward  F.  Engle,  Manager,  Sales  Promotion 
Division,  NRDGA 

New  Trends  in  Packaging:  William  Alford  III,  Chairman,  Public 
Relations  Committee,  Folding  Paper  Box  Association 

Better  Outpost  Merchandising  Through  Packaging:  George  McCleary, 
Promotion  Manager,  Film  Division,  Olin  Mathieson  Co. 

Common  Denomitmtors  of  Profitable  Packaging:  Jack  Welsch,  Vite 
President,  Exquisite  Form  Brassieres 

What  Makes  a  Successful  Package?:  Richard  B.  Schlesinger,  Divisional 
Vice  President,  Sales  Promotion,  Carson  Pirie  Scott  &  Co. 

Designing  Good  Packaging:  Gerald  Stahl,  Package  Designers  Cx)uncil 

TUESDAY,  JUNE  26th,  9:30  A.  M. 

Chairman:  Findley  Williams.  Manager  of  National  Store  Planning, 
Display  and  Packaging,  Sears  Roebuck  Sc  Co. 

In-Store  Packaging  Coordirmtion:  Noel  Mudd,  Quality  Control  Di¬ 
vision,  The  J.  L.  Hudson  Company 

The  Payoff  Is  in  the  Take-With:  Willartl  H.  Campbell,  Ralf  Shockey 
&  Associates 

The  Fight  for  Position  on  the  Retailer’s  Shelf:  Alan  Berni,  Presitlent, 
.\lan  Berni  &  Associates 

Meeting  Competitiort  Through  Better  Packaging:  John  Shea,  Vice 
President,  Lassiter  Corp. 

How  to  Predict  Packaging  Success:  Louis  Cheskin,  Director,  Color 
Research  Institute 

TUESDAY,  JUNE  26th,  1:00  P.  M. 

Irwin  D.  Wolf  Memorial  Luncheon:  Honoring  the  late  president  of 
Kaufmann’s  Department  Stores.  J.  Gordon  Dakins,  executive 
vice  president  of  NRDGA,  will  preside  as  chairman  and  the 
speaker  will  be  Philip  M.  Talbott,  president  of  NRDGA  and 
senior  vice  president  of  Woodward  &  Lothrop. 

WEDNESDAY,  JUNE  27th,  9:30  A.  M. 

Chairman:  Lloyd  Stouffer,  Editor,  Modern  Packaging  Magazine 

Engineering  the  Selling  Area  for  Packaging:  James  Pickering,  Vice 
President,  Store  Design  Division,  Amos  Parrish  &  Co. 

How  to  Make  the  Customer  Your  Star  Salesman:  Lois  McLaughlin, 
Sales  Promotion  Manager,  Hickok  Mfg.  Co. 

The  Gold  Mine  of  Gift  Packaging:  T.  H.  Strauss,  President,  Susan 
Crane  Gift  Packaging 

Dress  Up  Your  Cinderella:  Harry  S.  Lapow,  President,  Koodin-Lapow 

Horizons  Unlimited:  Charles  Breskin,  Publisher,  Modern  Packaging 

All  sessions  will  be  held  in  the  mornings.  Afternoons  are  left 
free  for  examination  of  the  extensive  packaging  exhibits. 


The  Harvartl  Report  and  the  Con¬ 
trollers’  Congress  MOR,  both  pub¬ 
lished  this  month,  document  the  fact 
that  merchantlising  and  operating  re¬ 
sults  in  1955  were  in  every  respect  the 
best  that  department  stores  have 
turned  in  since  1950.  However,  both 
reports  draw  attention  once  again  to 
the  fact  that  the  department  store 
share  of  total  retail  sales  has  Ireen 
declining  since  H)48. 

Malcolm  P.  McNair  of  the  Harvard 
Gratluate  School  of  Business  .Admini¬ 
stration  said  he  saw  nothing  in  the 
immediate  economic  outlook  that  is 
likely,  of  itself,  to  change  this  situa¬ 
tion.  Prof.  McNair  spoke  at  the  Con¬ 
trollers’  Congress  convention  in  Louis¬ 
ville  early  this  month.  This  was  his 
appraisal  of  the  department  store’s 
present  position  in  the  consumer 
spending  pattern: 

“Although  the  1955  performance 
possibly  augurs  well  for  the  ability  of 
department  stores  and  apparel  stores 
to  hold  their  existing  share  of  the 
consumer’s  dollar,  it  does  not  offer 
any  assurance  of  ability  to  regain  the 
proportion  that  has  been  lost  since 
the  immediate  postwar  years.  The 
most  plausible  interpretation  of  trends 
in  the  pattern  of  consumer  spemling- 
always  on  the  assumption  of  a  (ontin- 
ued  rise  in  the  standard  of  living- 
points  to  continued  emphasis  on  hous¬ 
ing,  automotive  goods,  other  consumer 
durables,  and  services,  since  these  are 
the  areas  in  which  consumers  current¬ 
ly  seek  betterment  as  their  real  in¬ 
comes  rise.  So  long  as  this  mood  con¬ 
tinues,  any  automatic  comeback  of  the 
apparel  business,  except  possibly  in  a 
year  of  considerable  business  adveni- 
ty,  seems  unlikely. 

An  Urgent  Problem.  “On  any  such 
assumption,  the  outlook  for  depart¬ 
ment  stores,  with  their  much  wider 
range  of  merchandising  activities,  is 
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istence.  But  the  discount  house  and 
all  the  other  low-cost  distributors  who 
have  apfieared  on  the  retail  scene 
were  an  inevitable  response  to  the 
massive  inanulacturing  output  that 
Hooded  the  existing  channels  of  dis¬ 
tribution. 


more  promising  than  the  outlook  for 
departmeiiii/ed  specialty  stores.  The 
problem  lor  department  store  manage¬ 
ments,  nexertheless,  is  of  considerable 
urgency.  On  the  one  hand,  how  can 
thev  broatlen  their  merchandising 
horizons  siilhciently  to  insure  a  healthy 
rate  of  growth  so  long  as  the  present 
[attern  of  consumer  spending  persists? 
And,  on  the  other  hand,  how  can  they 
increase  tlieir  efficiency  in  merchandis¬ 
ing,  promotion  and  operation  to  such 
an  extent  as  to  obtain  a  larger  share 
of  the  general  merchandise  dollar?” 

It  was  Irecause  of  “the  large  stake 
thev  iiad,  and  still  have,  in  the  status 
quo,”  said  Professor  McNair,  that 
many  ilepartment  stores  lagged  dan¬ 
gerously  in  branch  store  develop¬ 
ment,  and  regarded  the  discount  house 
as  a  kind  of  mischief-making  competi¬ 
tor  who  <  ould  be  frowned  out  of  ex¬ 


store  merchandisers  [must]  use  their 
best  ingenuity  to  develop  merchandise 
categories,  lines  and  items  where  the 
value  and  the  satisfaction  that  can  be 
given  to  customers  warrant  the  mar¬ 
gins  needed  to  cover  costs.  Under  con¬ 
ditions  of  rising  incomes  and  a  rising 
standard  of  living,  and  particularly 
with  the  great  weapon  of  fashion  at 
their  service,  merchandise  managers 
and  buyers  should  not  hesitate  to  ac¬ 
cept  this  challenge.” 


Here  to  Stay.  “It  would  be  a  mistake,” 
saitl  Professor  McNair,  “to  assume 
that  the  condition  is  a  temporary  one. 
Barring  scarcities  caused  by  war  and 
devastation,  this  new  urgency  of  com¬ 
petition  is  a  part  of  the  behavior  pat¬ 
tern  we  must  expect  in  a  high-out¬ 
put,  high-consumption,  free-enterprise 
economy.” 

“The  department  stores,”  he  contin¬ 
ued,  “have  learned  that  this  competi¬ 
tion  from  other  outlets  cannot  be 
ignored,  and  that  for  the  most  part 
ilependence  on  manufacturers’  fair- 
traded  prices  is  of  illusory  value.  It 
is  necessary  to  fight  back,  to  develop 
price  Hexil)ility,  to  seek  economies 
and  short  cuts,  often  to  alter  the  mer¬ 
chandise  mix.  .  .  . 

“Department  store  and  specialty 


The  Earnings  Paradox.  In  the  midst 
of  business  boom  and  recorrl  sales  vol¬ 
umes,  department  store  earnings  are 
still,  in  Prof.  McNair’s  phrase,  “rather 
unimpressive.”  He  reviewetl  the  rea¬ 
sons  for  this:  (1)  distribution  has 
lagged  far  behind  manufacturing  and 
agriculture  in  increasing  output  per 
worker,  and  at  the  same  time  (2)  com¬ 
petitive  pressure  has  made  it  almost 
impossible  for  retailers  to  keep  pace 
with  rising  wages  h/  raising  retail 
prices.  He  commentetl: 

“I'he  only  gootl  escape,  in  the  long 
run,  is  l)y  a  substantial  increase  in  de- 


Nevin  Fidler  in 

NRDGA  Public  Relations  Post 

Nevin  L.  Fidler  has  been  appoint¬ 
ed  director  of  public  relations  of 
the  NRDGA.  He  succeeds  Robert 
J.  Mayer,  who  resigned  recently  to 
go  with  the  Radio  Corporation  of 
America  in  a  department  store  re¬ 
lations  post. 

.Mr.  Fidler  has  an  extensive  ex¬ 
perience  of  public  relations,  gov¬ 
ernment  and  newspaper  work.  He 
was  assistant  director  of  pul)lic  re¬ 
lations  for  the  Technical  Coopera¬ 
tion  .Administration  (the  Point  IV 
Program).  As  public  relations  offi¬ 
cer  for  the  U.  S.  Regional  .Ambassa¬ 
dor  to  the  Near  East,  he  worked  on 
the  U.  S.  economic  coordination 
program  there.  He  has  also  handled 
administrative  and  public  relations 
assignments  with  the  Veterans  .Ad¬ 
ministration  and  the  Office  of  Price 
Stabilization.  During  the  war  he 
was  in  charge  of  special  events  pro¬ 
motion  for  the  Coast  Guard. 

In  the  newspaper  field,  Mr.  Fidler 
spent  six  years  with  the  .Allentown, 
Pa.  Call-Chronicle.  Most  recently, 
he  has  operated  his  own  business 
as  a  public  relations  consultant.  He 
is  a  graduate  of  Lehigh  University, 
class  of  1938. 


Through  an  Oriental  Garden.  Filene’s  had  a  storewide  promotion  last  month  of 
fashions  reflecting  Chinese,  Japanese,  Malayan,  Indian  and  Polynesian  influences. 
It  was  called  “Far  East  Fantasia.”  There  were  window  displays  around  the  block, 
department  displays  on  every  floor,  and  a  special  fashion  show  series.  There  was 
even  a  party  for  children,  with  a  Chinese  magician  and  a  clown.  In  the  Oriental 
garden  window  above,  the  glass  was  removed  so  that  customers  could  walk  in  from 
the  street,  cross  the  bridge  spanning  the  little  pool  and  get  a  close-up  view  of  the 
precious  jade  pagoda  that  was  on  exhibition.  Stacy  Holmes,  Filene’s  public  rela¬ 
tions  director,  reports  that  the  customers  took  to  throwing  coins  into  the  pool  as  they 
passed.  The  store  collected  them  at  the  end  of  the  promotion  and  donated  the 
money  to  the  children  at  the  Chinese  A'MC.A. 
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DHILIP  M.  TALBOTT,  NRDGA  president  and  senior  vice  president  ot  Wood¬ 
ward  &  Lothrop,  has  been  elected  president  of  the  Washington,  D.  C.  Board  of 
Trade.  He  was  also  the  recipient,  at  a  luncheon  in  his  honor  on  May  25th,  of  a 
citation  from  the  Commissioners  of  the  District  of  Columbia.  The  citation  was  in 
recognition  of  a  lifetime  of  service  to  the  Washington  community  and  congratulated 
him  on  the  national  honors  he  has  received  as  a  leader  in  retailing.  The  luncheon 
marked  President  Talbott’s  return  to  Washington  after  a  month-long  tour  of  the 
South,  during  which  he  visited  NRDGA  stores  and  spoke  at  local  association  meet¬ 
ings.  He  was  accompanied  on  the  trip  by  J.  Gordon  Dakins,  executive  vice  president 
of  NRDGA.  Above,  Mr.  Talbott  accepts  the  citation  plaque  from  Robert  E.  Mc¬ 
Laughlin,  president  of  the  Board  of  0)mmissioners  of  the  District  of  Columbia. 


PRESIDENT  of  the  French  Republic,  Rene  Coty,  greets  Wade  McCargo,  president 
of  McCatgo-Baldwin  Co.,  Richmond,  Va.,  at  the  Paris  Fair.  Mr.  McCaigo  was 
a  member  of  the  official  U.  S.  trade  team,  which  visited  major  French  production 
centers  and  both  the  Paris  and  Lyon  Fairs  and  held  conferences  with  manufacturers 
on  a  variety  of  two-way  trade  problems.  Next  month,  in  Stores,  Mr.  McCargo 
describes  the  accomplishments  of  the  trip  and  also  the  dramatic  American  import 
promotion  staged  by  the  Galeries  Lafayette. 


partinent  store  productivity.  Results 
are  coming  slowly,  but  there  is  some 
indication  that  they  are  beginning  to 
be  achieved.  The  attack  is  on  many 
fronts:  improved  hxturing  and  mer- 
( handise  presentation  to  increase  sales, 
improve  customer  service  and  Ixxwt 
output  per  salesperson;  reduceil  physi¬ 
cal  handling  of  merchandise;  transfer 
of  record  keeping  to  machines;  im¬ 
provement  of  organization  structure; 
better  jiersonnel  policies  and  ineth- 
txls;  more  effective  ex[)ense  budgeting 
and  control.  In  this  last  area,  a  ma¬ 
jor  step  forward  is  the  NRDGA’s  new 
Standard  Expense  C^enter  Accounting 
.Manual,” 

The  Expense  Center  Accounting 
.Manual  was  made  available  to  stores 
a  year  ago,  and  the  conversion  to  the 
new  basis  is  now  complete  in  many 
stores.  Of  the  stores  who  were  repre¬ 
sented  at  the  Controllers’  Congress 
convention  in  Louisville  this  month, 
95  per  cent  reported  that  they  arc  using 
the  work  center  accounting  technique. 

Jobs  and  Honors.  William  M,  Mc- 
Kim  has  been  named  president  of  The 
Diamond,  Charleston,  W,  Va.,  which 
was  recently  bought  by  .Associated 
Dry  Goods  Corp.  He  has  been  vice 
president  and  merchandise  manager 
of  Hahne  &  Co.,  Newark. 

Melvin  Intriligator,  controller  of 
City  Specialty  Stores,  Inc.,  was  last 
month  elected  treasurer  and  a  director 
of  the  corporation. 

George  E.  Troll  was  ap|K)inted 
national  mail  order  sales  promotion 
and  advertising  manager  at  Sears  Roe¬ 
buck  &  Co. 

Slmon  Lazarus,  Jr.,  was  appointed 
to  the  newly-created  position  of  man¬ 
ager  of  the  personnel  department  of 
Federated  Department  Stores,  Inc. 
He  has  been  company  counsel  and  an 
assistant  secretary  of  Federated. 

John  W.  Paynter,  controller  of 
Fhe  J.  L.  Hudson  Company  has  also 
been  named  a  vice  president  and 
l)oard  member.  Dee  C.  Pennington, 
corporate  secretary,  retired  last  month 
after  38  years  with  Hudson’s,  and  is 
succeded  by  Walter  Crow,  formerly 
assistant  to  the  general  manager  and 
assistant  secretary.  Harold  A.  Flem¬ 
ing  has  been  named  assistant  secretary. 

(Continued  on  page  54) 
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STORES 


MONARCH 


THANK  YOU 
CALL  AGAIN 


price -marking 


Sells  more  Merchandise  — Monarch  “Pin-On”  price-marking 
inspires  confidence,  gives  sales  and  stock  information, 
answers  customers’  questions,  encourages  impulse  buying. 


Adds  to  Profit— Correctly  price-marked  tickets  give 
you  “extra  salesmen”  for  your  merchandise  and  the 
fast  Pin-On  method  of  tamper-proof  attaching  saves 
time  in  speeding  merchandise  to  selling  floors.' 


Insures  Correct  Price— The  automatic  Pin-On 
machine  price-marks  tickets  legibly,  neatly  and 
accurately  and  attaches  this  same  ticket  to  the 
merchandise  all  in  one  swift,  tamper-prtmf  operation. 


For  a  demonstration  without  obligation,  tear  out 
the  coupon,  attach  to  your  letterhead  and  mail  to  us 


216  South  Torrence  Street,  Dayton  3,  Ohio 


/  am  interested  in  a  Monarch  “Pin-On”  machine.  Bring  one  in  and 
let's  try  it— without  obligation. 


Milim/ 


|A,m(yie 


PAYROLL 

Compute  gross  earnings 
Determine  deductions 
Indicate  net  earnings 

ACCOUNTS  PAYABLE 

Check  incoming  invoices 
Determine  cost  and  sales  figures 
Determine  discounts  and  mark-ups 

PERIODIC  INVENTORY 
EXTENSIONS 

SALES  AUDIT 

Determine  class-of-sale  figures 
Prove  sales  checks 
Determine  departmental  and 
clerks'  sales  figures 
Accumulate  figures  for  taxes 
and  discounts 

OPERATING  STATISTICS 

Provide  management  reports 
from  sales  audit 


New  Series  C  BURROUGHS  CALCULATOR  whacks  accounting  costs 


This  is  one  of  several  Burroughs  Calculators  in 
the  new  Series  C  line  which  includes  models 
with  single  or  dual  totals,  In  various  capacities 
to  suit  any  figuring  application. 


Since  speed  means  economy  in  accounting,  there  are 
three  reasons  why  Burroughs  Calculators  can  save 
time  and  money  in  your  accounting  department. 

First,  Burroughs  Calculators  are  key  driven.  The 
gadgets  are  gone — when  you  touch  a  key  you  get  an 
answer  instantly.  What’s  more,  complete  electrification 
provides  uniform  key  stroke  for  all  keys,  so  that 
Burroughs  Calculators  are  easier  to  operate. 

Secondly,  Burroughs  Memory  Dieds  automatically  give 
accumulated  extensions,  and  you  get  grand  totals  or 
net  results  at  the  touch  of  a  key.  There’s  no  refiguring, 
so  less  chance  for  operator  errors. 

Finally,  Burroughs  Calculators  offer  direct  subtraction. 
Accumulate  gross  amounts  on  the  rear  dial  and  deduc¬ 
tions  on  the  front . . .  depress  the  “minus”  key  and  the 
answer  appears  instantly  on  the  rear  dial. 

Thus,  a  Burroughs  Calculator  with  Memory  Dials  will  do 
more  work,  faster,  and  at  lower  net  cost,  than  any  other 
machine  you  can  buy.  For  more  information  and  a  free 
demonstration,  call  your  nearest  Burroughs  branch  or 
write  to  Burroughs  Corporation,  Detroit  32,  Michigan. 


Wherever  there’s  business  there’s 


Burroughs 


STORE 


<5 


SELECTED  RATIOS  OF  SELECTED  DEPARTMENTS 
1955  and  1954  Departmental  Merchandising  and  Operating  Results 


ControllobU 
Margin  $t 


Sales  %  of 
Total  Store 

Cumulative 
Markon  % 

Gross 
Margin  % 

Not  Sales  % 
of  last  Year 

Average 
Gross  Sale 

Controllable 
Margin  % 

per  $  Investment 
in  Inventory 

U-00 

Pieca  Goodt 

'55 

1.7 

40.5 

36.7 

97 

$3.69 

22.8 

$.87 

'54 

1.9 

40.5 

36.9 

102 

3.51 

— 

— 

15-22 

Bedding  &  Domestics 

'55 

1.2 

30.9 

29.2 

104 

6.86 

17.7 

.89 

'54 

1.2 

31.5 

29.9 

95 

6.63 

— 

— 

21-23 

Notions 

'55 

1.6 

40.4 

38.9 

103 

1.38 

24.1 

1.37 

'54 

1.6 

39.7 

38.8 

101 

1.24 

— 

— 

22-11 

Toilet  Articles 

'55 

2.5 

39.0 

37.9 

107 

2.31 

27.0 

1.52 

'54 

2.5 

38.9 

37.5 

105 

2.27 

— 

— 

34-00 

Millinery 

'55 

1.7 

49.4 

46.9 

99 

6.04 

28.7 

5.75 

'54 

1.8 

49.4 

46.2 

96 

6.17 

— 

— 

36-00 

Corsets  &  Brassieres 

'55 

2.2 

42.6 

44.7 

103 

6.13 

33.0 

2.15 

'54 

2.3 

42.4 

44.5 

103 

5.99 

— 

— 

39-11 

Women's  Shoes 

'55 

3.2 

42.1 

39.0 

'105 

9.73 

24.6 

.90 

'54 

3.1 

42.0 

38.5 

100 

9.72 

— 

— 

41-11 

Women's  &  Misses 

'55 

2.9 

39.9 

35.9 

100 

37.73 

23.9 

1.95 

Coots  and  Suits 

'54 

3.2 

39.7 

35.7 

91 

36.93 

— 

— 

42-11 

Women's  &  Misses 

'55 

3.8 

40.3 

36.1 

105 

17.60 

22.4 

2.59 

Dresses 

'54 

4.1 

40.2 

35.6 

99 

18.24 

— 

— 

51-13 

Men's  Sports  &  Casual 

'55 

1.8 

39.4 

35.8 

108 

7.16 

24.9 

1.44 

Wear 

'54 

1.7 

40.0 

38.4 

101 

7.16 

— 

— 

5200 

Boys'  Wear 

'55 

1.9 

38.3 

35  1 

103 

5.31 

21.9 

1.20 

'54 

2.0 

38.2 

34.9 

101 

5.26 

— 

— 

61-00 

Furniture  &  Beds 

'55 

4.4 

41.8 

37.1 

107 

63.86 

21.5 

.90 

'54 

4.1 

41.7 

37.0 

101 

64.52 

— 

— 

66-11 

Housewares,  Wallpaper 

'55 

4.2 

38.3 

35.2 

109 

5.07 

20.5 

.91 

and  Point 

'54 

3.7 

39.1 

36.1 

100 

4.56 

— 

— 

66-12 

Major  Household 

'55 

2.8 

31.6 

24.6 

111 

106.92 

12.3 

.57 

Appliances 

'54 

2.6 

33.0 

26.2 

94 

99.50 

— 

— 

74-21 

Toys  &  Gomes 

'55 

1.6 

39.5 

36.3 

103 

4.31 

21.9 

1.29 

'54 

1.6 

39.6 

36.2 

101 

4.07 

— 

— 

Total  Stare 

'55 

— 

39.2 

36.4 

104 

4.73 

23.6 

1.37 

'54 

— 

39.2 

36.2 

101 

4.51 

— 

— 

Departmental  Merchandising 
and  Operating  Results,  1953 


By  Sam  Flanel,  General  Manager,  Controllers’  Congress 

The  31  st  annual  edition  of  the  MOR  is  published  this  month. 
Here  are  some  highlights  of  total  store  and  departmental  data 
—including  the  new  ratios  presenting  controllable  margin 
information— based  on  reports  from  428  stores. 

June,  1956 


Markons  and  Margins.  Despite  inten¬ 
sive  competition  for  volume  in  1955, 
stores  succeeded  in  maintaining  cumu¬ 
lative  markons  at  .'19.2  per  cent.  It  was 
the  second  successive  year  in  which 
this  ratio  was  achieved.  Gross  margins 
at  36.4  |jer  cent  reflected  an  improve¬ 
ment  of  two-tenths  of  one  {)er  cent.  A 
factor  in  that  result  was  the  ability 
of  stores  to  hold  markdowns  steady 
in  relation  to  sales— 6.7  per  cent,  the 
same  ratio  as  was  achieved  in  1954. 

(Continued  on  next  page) 


TOTAL  STORE  DATA 


cent 
As  a 


ALL  STORES  Typical  Porformanca 


1955 

1954 

1953 

AAERCHANDISiNG  DATA 

Cumulative  Markon  % 

39.2 

39.2 

39.0 

Markdowns  (ot  rHaH) — %  of  Sales 

bJ 

6.7 

64 

Stock  Shortage  (at  rotoH) — %  of  Soles 

1.1 

1.0 

1.1 

Workroom  Net  Cost — %  of  Soles 

0.7 

07 

0.8 

Cosh  Discounts — %  of  Soles 

27 

27 

27 

Gross  Margin — %  of  Soles  (md.  cash  discount) 

36.4 

36.2 

36.2 

Cosh  Discount — %  of  Cost  Purchases 

4.1 

4.1 

4.1 

SAIES  DATA 

Soles — %  of  Lost  Yeor 

104 

100 

101 

No.  of  Transactions — %  of  Lost  Year 

too 

100 

99 

Averoge  Gross  Sole  (Dollar.)  {  Cost  Depts.' 

473 

5.09 

4.51 

4.88 

4.64 

4.90 

No.  of  Transactions  Per  Sq.  Ft.  of  Selling  Space 

18 

18 

18 

Soles  Per  Sq.  Ft.  of  SeHing  Space  (Dollar.) 

78 

75 

77 

Returns — %  of  Gross  Soles 

7.4 

7.1 

7.5 

INVENTORY  DATA 

No.  of  Slock  Turns 

3.7 

3.6 

37 

Average  Inventory — %  of  Lost  Year 

103 

99 

106 

Slock  Age — %  0  to  6  Months 

81 

79 

79 

DIRECT  EXPENSE  DATA— %  OF  NET  SALES  (Owned  Depts.) 

Newspaper  Costs 

Salespeople's  Salaries^ 

2.6 

2.6 

2.5 

6.7 

7.0 

6.9 

Delivery  Expense 

1.1 

1.1 

1.0 

Total  Payroll  Expense 

18.3 

18.4 

18.4 

EXPENSE  CENTER  DATA— %  OF  NET  SALES  (Owned  Depts.) 

Total  General  Management  &  Fixed  Costs 

6.4 

* 

« 

Total  Control  &  Accounting 

1.1 

« 

Total  Accounts  Receivable  &  Credit 

IJ 

• 

Total  Soles  Promotion 

4.1 

« 

Total  Superintendency  &  Building  Operations 

3.0 

« 

« 

Totol  Personnel  Administration 

2.0 

* 

Total  Material  Handling 

1.6 

• 

Total  Direct  &  General  Selling 

9.2 

• 

Total  Merchondisiirg 

4.3 

* 

• 

Total  Operating  Experoe 

33.4 

33.5 

33.1 

PROFIT  DATA— %  OF  NET  SALES 

Net  Profit  from  Merchandising  Operations 

3X) 

27 

3X) 

Net  Gain  Before  Federal  Income  Taxes 

4.5 

47 

4.6 

Net  Gain  After  Federal  Income  Taxes 

2.3 

2.1 

2.3 

MISCEIXANEOUS  DATA 

Selling  Employees  %  of  Total’  No.  of  Employees 

52 

53 

53 

Empbyees  Discount  %  of  Soles: 

AAoin  Store 

0.8 

0.8 

0.8 

Basement 

0.8 

0.8 

0.8 

Total  Store 

0.8 

0.8 

0.8 

» Hw  Wfwtm  imrtiinMi;  Pitfmt  iM  iHuftwiwfi  sfyim  m  *  Caoliiiiin  <iMy>y  ttt4  iwHtftiiii  iwRliimt. 

filruliimwn  ftr  tmmmmim  tn  lit*  Rrwwi—i.  *  CiwufRUi  Ma  Ml  tiiailaM*.  IM  m»*m>  Mail  kaM  aa  Sfurfoed  faaMM  CmM 

*  tapaliwiwtary  ftirrall  >amlHa  lailakN  fraai  tM  raaalta.  AtM¥»n»t  MaW  (IM  Ctfttiaa.  Caalrallara*  Ciairaaa.  NflOGA). 


Sales  and  Transactions.  The  4  per 

cent  sales  gain  which  stores  achieved 
helped  boost  retail  sales  to  1955’s  all- 
time  peak.’  Stores  of  all  sizes  recorded 
gains  which  ranged  from  2  p>er  cent 
for  stores  doing  less  than  $1  million 
up  to  a  5  per  cent  improvement  in  the 
$2-5  million  group.  A  9  per  cent  im¬ 
provement  in  branch  store  volume  was 

'  In  the  Harvard  Report  (Operating  Results 
of  Department  and  Specialty  Stores  for  1955) 
also  published  this  month,  the  department 
stores  that  comprise  the  Harvard  sample  re- 
jKjrted  a  sales  increase  of  6.1  per  cent.  The 
lower  increase  shown  by  the  MOR  study  re¬ 
flects  the  fact  that  it  is  based  on  identical 
establishments  for  the  two  years,  and  does  not 
include  sales  in  new  branches.  Also,  the  MOR 
includes  specialty  stores  as  well  as  department 
stores. 


larger  than  that  of  any  volume  group. 

The  Controllers*'  Congress  Sales  In¬ 
dex  (1947  =  100)  reached  a  record 
high  of  111.  The  corresponding  sales 
transaction  index  at  100,  the  measure 
of  the  physical  movement  of  merchan¬ 
dise,  remained  unchanged  for  the 
third  consecutive  year,  and  still  below 
the  1952  peak.  The  larger  stores  and, 
as  would  be  expected,  branch  units, 
succeeded  in  increasing  the  number  of 
sales  transactions  in  1955. 

According  to  the  Bureau  of  Labor 
Statistics,  department  store  prices 
rose  only  0.6  per  cent  during  1955. 
But,  as  a  result  of  trading-up  by  cus¬ 
tomers  and  improved  salesclerk  pro¬ 
ductivity,  stores  succeeded  in  raising 


their  average  gross  salescheck  to  a  rec-j. 
ord  $4.73,  22  cents  higher  than  1954 1 
and  nine  cents  above  the  1953  jJeak.  p 
Surprisingly,  branch  stores’  average  il 
saleschecks  were  higher,  as  a  class,  j; 
than  those  reported  by  the  largest  f 
stores,  which  usually  have  substantial- i 
ly  greater  than  average  size  sales  trans-|j 
actions.  The  branch  average  gross  p 
sale  was  $5.25,  compared  to  $5.12  in  p 
the  $20-50  million  volume  group  andS; 
$5.20  in  the  over  $50  million  group.! 

Merchandising  Profits.  Aided  by  thi| 
higher  volumes,  stores  succeeded  ir| 
lowering  both  total  payroll  and  totall 
operating  expense  ratios  by  one-tenthj 
of  one  percentage  point  to  18.3  |)£i| 
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cent  ami  per  cent,  respectively. 
\s  a  result,  profits  from  merchandis¬ 
ing  operaiions  again  equalled  I958’s 
J.O  per  lent,  an  improvement  over 
I954’s  2.7  per  cent. 

The  addition  of  non-operating  in¬ 
come  raised  before-tax  profits  to  4.5 
per  cent.  After  payment  of  Federal 
income  taxes,  the  final  profit  figure 
iitood  at  2.^1  per  cent,  again  matching 
I953’s  performance  and  improving 
last  year’s  by  0.2  points.’ 

Controllable  Margin  Data.  With  the 
publication  of  the  new  MOR,  the 
Controllers’  C’.ongress  for  the  first  time 
provides  lontrollable  margin  statistics. 
These  are  the  new  ratios  reported  for 
each  department,  and  each  of  the  nine 
volume  groups: 

1.  Departmental  controllable  mar¬ 
gin  as  a  percentage  of  net  sales.  Fhis 
is  the  sum  that  remains  after  deduct¬ 
ing  selected  direct  departmental  ex¬ 
penses  from  departmental  gross  mar¬ 
gin. 

2.  Controllable  dollar  margin  per 
square  foot  of  selling  area.  This  is  a 
considerable  refinement  of  the  tradi¬ 
tional  dollar  -  sales  -  per  -  square  -  foot 
measurement.  It  is  a  step  towards 
more  precise  evaluation  of  space  pro¬ 
ductivity. 

3.  Controllable  margin  dollars  per 
dollar  invested  in  itwentory  (at  cost). 
Merchandise  inventories  represent  the 
largest  single  element  of  most  stores’ 
current  assets.  Yet,  most  analytical 
ratios  on  departmental  effectiveness 
give  no  indication  of  the  yield  to  the 
store  per  dollar  invested  in  depart¬ 
mental  inventories.  The  turnover 
ratio  merely  correlates  volume  with 
the  amount  of  inventory  required. 

The  new  ratio  of  controllable  mar¬ 
gin  dollars  per  dollar  invested  in  in¬ 
ventory  combines  the  turnover  figure 
and  the  related  gross  margin  and  di- 


’  Harvard  reponed  Total  .Store  gross  margin 
at  36.3  per  cent:  total  expense  at  33.5  per  cent; 
net  operating  profit  at  2.7  per  cent;  net  other 
income  at  3.0  per  cent;  net  gain  Ijefore  taxes 
•■'.8  per  rent  and  a  2.8  per  cent  net  gain  after 
taxes.  The  differences  fietween  these  figures 
and  those  of  the  MOR  occur  primarily  because 
the  Harvard  figures  are  weighted  according  to 
sales  volume  and  the  MOR  figures  are  not 
"eighted.  .^nd  in  1955  the  earnings  for  top 
volume  stores  were  notably  better  than  those 
for  smaller  companies.  In  particular,  the  item 
of  “net  other  income”  Ls  substantially  greater 
for  these  large  stores. 


CONTROLLABLE  MARGIN  RATIOS  OF  SELECTED  DEPTS. 

1955  Departmental  Merchandising  and  Operating  Results 

(1)=:%ef  nattoUt 
'!  (2)  =  $t  p«r  «q.  ft.  of 

1  tolling  tpaco  ~  Dopartmontiiod  Storot  with  Annual  Solot  of — ' 

(3)  =  $t  por  $  invottment  All  $3-$S  $5-$10  $10>$30  $30-50  Ovor  $50 

in  invontery  (at  cost)  Slorot  Million  Million  Million  Million  Million 

1  11  -00  Piaco  Goods 

(1) 

22.8 

22.2 

22.6 

21.1 

243 

22.0 

(2) 

$13 

$10 

$15 

$14 

$17 

$19 

i 

(3) 

$  .87 

$  .70 

$  .97 

$  .99 

$  .96 

$  1.26 

S  15-00  Household  Textiles 

(1) 

20.9 

20.5 

23.1 

21.2 

22.6 

22.2 

(2) 

$16 

$13 

$14 

$16 

$23 

$26 

(3) 

$  .90 

$  1.00 

$  .77 

$  .92 

$  1.12 

$  1.06 

34-(X)  Millinery 

(1) 

28.7 

30.1 

28.4 

28.3 

31.3 

28.7 

(2) 

$19 

$23 

$22 

$21 

$23 

$24 

(3) 

$  5.75 

$  4.94 

$  4.46 

$  4.78 

$  7.16 

$  5.80 

36-00  Corsets  &  Brassieres 

(1) 

33.0 

32.5 

33.1 

32.7 

34.0 

34.0 

(2) 

$39 

$36 

$40 

$42 

$43 

$62 

(3) 

$  2.15 

$  2.07 

$  2.12 

$  2.16 

$  2.63 

$  2.48 

39-11  Women's  Shoes 

(1) 

24.6 

23.3 

25.1 

25.2 

25.1 

24.4 

(2) 

$23 

$21 

$25 

$22 

$28 

$27 

(3) 

$  .90 

$  .81 

$  .97 

$  .98 

$  .93 

$  1.02 

t  41-11  Women's  &  Misses 

(1) 

23.9 

23.4 

26.6 

24.1 

26.1 

23.1 

Coots  &  Suits 

(2) 

$24 

$18 

$18 

$25 

$27 

$29 

(3) 

$  1.95 

$  1.86 

$  1.94 

$  2.04 

$  2.03 

$  1.85 

43-11  Women's  &  Misses 

(1) 

22.4 

23.2 

23.1 

23.8 

21.8 

22.1 

Dresses 

(2) 

$16 

$15 

$13 

$21 

$19 

$22 

(3) 

$  2.59 

$  2.62 

$  3.13 

$  2.61 

$  1.84 

$  2.42 

51-13  Men's  Sports  & 

(1) 

24.9 

22.7 

22.0 

25.0 

252 

24.1 

‘  Casual  Wear 

(2) 

$38 

$38 

$38 

$36 

$42 

$45 

(3) 

$  1.44 

$  1.44 

$  1.38 

$  1.49 

$  1.19 

$  1.32 

52-(X)  Boys'  Wear 

(1) 

21.9 

22.6 

23.4 

21.1 

21.6 

22.4 

1 

(2) 

$15 

$13 

$15 

$15 

$14 

$23 

1 

(3) 

$  1.20 

$  1.15 

$  1.22 

$  1.27 

$  1.17 

$  1.27 

^  61-00  Furniture  &  Beds 

(1) 

21.5 

23.7 

17.6 

20.8 

23.1 

22.2 

(2) 

$  7 

$  5 

$  4 

$  7 

$10 

$30 

(3) 

$  .90 

$  1.01 

$  .64 

$  1.10 

$  1.36 

$  2.02 

66-11  Housewares,  Wall- 

(1) 

20.5 

18.6 

17.3 

19.8 

20.5 

20.9 

paper  &  Paints 

(2) 

$13 

$  5 

$  8 

$13 

$14 

$23 

(3) 

$  .91 

$  .66 

$  .79 

$  .96 

$  .98 

$  1.17 

'  66-13  Major  Household 

(1) 

12.3 

12.4 

9.8 

10.9 

10.4 

10.4 

1  Appliances 

(2) 

$10 

$  5 

$14 

$10 

$13 

$40 

1 

(3) 

$  .57 

$  .56 

$  .65 

$  .78 

$  .51 

$  .64 

74-31  Toys  &  Games 

(1) 

21.9 

22.4 

19.2 

21.6 

21.9 

21.3 

(2) 

$12 

$  9 

$10 

$14 

$24 

$19 

(3) 

$  1.29 

$  1.10 

$  1.08 

$  1.15 

$  1.45 

$  1.73 

Total  Store 

(1) 

23.6 

24.1 

22.9 

234 

23.9 

23.2 

(2) 

$19 

$18 

$17 

$18 

$23 

$26 

1 

(3) 

$  1.37 

$  1.37 

$  1.38 

$  1.33 

$  1.42 

$  1.63  1 

1 

rect  expense  figures  into  a  single  sta¬ 
tistic. 

The  three  controllable  margin  ra¬ 
tios  for  a  selected  group  of  depart¬ 
ments  are  shown  by  volume  groups, 
in  the  table  on  this  page. 

Total  Store  Margins.  Total  store  Con¬ 
trollable  Margin  for  all  seven  volume 
groups  was  23.6  per  cent  of  net  sales, 
with  the  $1-2  million  and  $2-5  million 
volume  groups  showing  the  highest 
percentages,  24.4  and  24.1  per  cent 
respectively.  The  $5-10  million  vol¬ 
ume  group,  at  22.9  per  cent,  was  the 
lowest. 


Related  to  selling  area,  stores  re¬ 
ported  dollar  Controllable  Margins 
that  ranged  from  a  low  of  $11  per 
stpiare  foot  in  the  $1  million  group  to 
a  high  of  $26,  achieved  by  stores  doing 
over  .$50  million  annually.  The  typi¬ 
cal  Controllable  Margin  per  square 
foot  of  selling  space  was  $19. 

The  total  store  Controllable  Margin 
jjer  dollar  of  inventory,  which  reflects 
the  net  results  of  gross  margin  and 
selected  expense  elements,  together 
with  the  rate  of  inventory  turnover, 
was  $1.37.  This  ratio  ranged  from 
$1.10  in  lowest  volume  groups  to  $1.63 
in  the  over  $50  million  group. 


E$ 
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MERCHANDISE  BAGGING 

with  distinctive-design 

Paper  Bags  by  Equitable 
Put  your  store’s  merchandise  bags  to  work 
.  .  .  stimulating  multiple  purchases  ...  in¬ 
creasing  take-withs  .  .  .  promoting  prestige 
.  . .  cutting  delivery  and  handling  costs.  Use 
distinctive  multicolor  all-over  printing  or 
simple  imprint  designs  on  eye-catching  col¬ 
ored  papers  made  in  our  own  mills.  Only 
Equitable  is  equipped  to  supply  match-mate 
shopping  bags,  merchandise  bags  and  send 
bags.  You  will  be  amazed  how  much  more 
Equitable’s  bags  of  distinction  will  do  for  your 
store  ...  for  only  a  small  fraction  of  a  cent 
more  per  transaction. 

Write  now  ...  for  free  samples  and  literature. 


UITABLE 

PAPER  BAG  COMPANY.  INC 


45-50  Van  Dam  Street,  Long  Island  City  1,  N.  Y. 
Paper  Mills  &  Southern  Bag  Plant:  Orange,  Texas 


PRE-PACKAGING 

in  attractive,  super-clear 
Polyethylene  Bags  by  Equitable 


To  promote  sales  and  cut  losses,  many  types  of  merchandise  can  be  economically  pre¬ 
packed  in  polyethylene  bags  at  the  manufacturer  level.  These  lustrous,  reusable  bags 
have  great  consumer  appeal.  Surveys  show  they  stimulate  impulse  sales . . .  encourage 
self-selection . . .  speed  transactions . . .  reduce  handling  costs . . .  eliminate  mark-downs 
due  to  soilage.  No  wonder  smart  buyers  specify  pre-packaging ...  in  EQUITHENE  poly¬ 
ethylene  bags  which  excel  in  quality  of  film,  printing  and  construction. 


Equitable 
bag  packaging 
means 

MORE  SALES . . . 
MORE  PROFIT 

for  your 
store 
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Successful 

Christmas 

Mei'chandlsina  Is  ‘  **“  *  ”™**'  . . 

PLANNED  MERCHANDISING  | 

j 

By  William  Bunton,  Manager,  NRDGA  Merchandising  Division 


A  plan  is  a  plan  is  a  plan. 

Translating  Gertrude  Stein  into  New  Yorkese:  without  a  plan  you're  a 
blinder  gropin'  in  a  fog. 

Successful  merchandising  for  Christmas  is  planned  merchandising. 

What  makes  a  plan? 

Figures.  Last  year's  figures.  And  if  you  have  no  record  of  last  year's  fig¬ 
ures,  you've  got  to  go  back  and  work  them  up. 

Christmas  planning  must  start  early. 

It  really  begins  in  June— this  month— when  the  planned  sales  and  other 
associated  merchandising  data  are  worked  up  for  the  Fall  season. 

If  you're  planning  Fall  season  sales,  you  must  know  on  what  to  base  them. 
While  that  holds  true  for  every  month  of  the  six-month  period,  it's  especially 
true  for  November-December.  Together  these  two  months  bulk  so  big  that  super¬ 
ficial  planning,  bad  planning,  unrealistic  planning,  insincere  and  therefore  un¬ 
true  planning  may  spell  disaster  for  the  entire  six-month  period. 


You  Check  Your  Christmas  Diary 


. 

Fifteen  departments  that  do  30  per  cent 
or  more  of  their  annual  volume  in 
November  and  December: 

Toys  and  Games 
Sporting  Goods  and  Cameras 
Handkerchiefs 
Men’s  Furnishings 
Stationery  and  Books 
Gift  Shops 
Silver  and  Jewelry 
Women’s  and  Children’s  Gloves 
Negligees,  Robes  and  Lounging 
Apparel 
Furs 

Records,  Sheet  Music 
Costume  Jewelry 
Boys’  Wear 

Handbags  and  Small  Leather  Goods 
Neckwear  and  Scarfs 


It  is  in  June  that  the  record  of 
last  year’s  [jerformance  is  taken  out, 
freshed  up  on.  Some  stores  call  it  the 
Christinas  “diary,”  an  excellent  de¬ 
scription.  Some  stores  literally  keep  a 
diary— a  daily  record  of  impressions, 
of  notes,  of  mistakes  corrected  or  dis¬ 
covered  too  late.  The  "diary”  is  kept 
by  the  department  manager.  The  mer¬ 


chandise  manager  keeps  one  of  his 
own,  as  a  double  check  to  aid  him  in 
reviewing  the  plan. 

The  diary  is  completed  immediately 
after  Christmas.  It  is  written  in  de¬ 
tail.  I'he  immediately-after-Christmas 
deadline  is  kept  because  man’s  mem¬ 
ory  is  faulty  and  it’s  best  to  record 
ideas  and  suggestions  for  improvement 
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while  they’re  fresh— or  they’ll  escap>e 
altogether. 

That  subject— an  idea  in  itself  and 
so  important— is  well  handled  in  this 


issue  by  Lester  K.  Marcus,  divisional 
merchandiser  at  Brandeis’  in  Omaha. 

It  is  in  August  that  the  diary  proves 
its  value  for  it  is  in  August  that  stores 


get  down  to  planning  for  Christma*- 
the  actual  working  out  of  both  tiin6 
tried  and  new  methods  of  meeting  lut 
year’s  figures  and  bettering  them. 


count 
widi  I 
cornm 

Foi 

turer 


You  AnslyzO  Your  Sales  by  Classifications 


i 


We  get  back  therefore  to  the  records, 
the  figures  of  the  Christmas  before. 
The  records  are  the  departmental  rec¬ 
ords,  and  the  departmental  records, 
being  too  general  now  for  the  required 
detailed  planning,  must  be  fractional¬ 
ized  by  classification. 

In  other  words,  sound  planning  for 
Christmas  volume  can’t  depend  for 
success  on  anything  less  than  the  act¬ 
ual  item  figures  which  classification 
analysis  must  provide.  And  the  classi¬ 
fication  figures  are  the  merchandise 
control  figures. 

Many  big  stores  lump  November’s 
and  December’s  merchandise  controls 
into  one,  because  they  can’t  find  time 
in  December  to  do  detailed  counting. 

Some  of  these  stores— and  it  pays  off 
handsomely— take  a  physical  inventory 
of  their  big  Christmas  departments 
(Men’s  Furnishings  is  an  example)  by 
November  15th  and  another  between 


You  Make  Sure 


There  are  two  kinds  of  items  for 
Christmas.  One  is  the  basic  item,  the 
daily  bread-and-butter  seller.  The 
other  is  the  “item,”  the  “pop-up,”  the 
accidental  volume  maker,  the  extra 
volume  marker. 

Cliche  or  not,  Christmas  continues 
to  be  an  opportunity  to  sell  regu¬ 
lar,  day-in-and-day-out  merchandise. 
That’s  what  a  basic  item  is,  and  hence 
it  is  vital  to  the  successful  Christmas 
plan  that  basics  be  very  carefully,  very 
thoroughly,  very  practically  planned. 

Basic  items  sell  best  the  year  round 
and  more  so  at  Christmas-time. 


Christmas  and  New  Year’s.  The  in¬ 
ventory,  of  course,  is  taken  by  classi¬ 
fication. 

This  gives  them  the  beginning 
stock;  to  this  is  added  the  record  of 
what  they  bought  for  and  during  the 
perioil;  and  subtracting  the  ending  in¬ 
ventory,  they  know  to  the  last  single 
piece  what  they  sold  in  every  classi¬ 
fication. 

Having  the  classification  sales  fig¬ 
ures  for  the  previous  year,  the  Christ¬ 
mas  diary  is  then  tapped  for  its  sug¬ 
gestions  as  to  where  and  how  to 
answer  the  critical  two-part  cjuestion: 

Where  did  I  do  well,  and  so  wish 
to  do  even  better; 

Where  did  I  do  badly,  and  so  wish 
to  do  well? 

And  the  answer  is  made  by  classifi¬ 
cation.  That’s  what  planning  necessi¬ 
tates,  and  only  such  planning  insures 
achieving  the  enormous  volume  stores 


To  Be  in  Stock  on  Basics 


So  basics  must  be  provided  for. 
Many  stores  still  wisely  use  the  old 
rule  of  thumb  method  of  insuring 
that  they  keep  “in  stock”  on  basics. 

In  some  stores,  orders  for  staggered 
shipments  of  basics  are  written  and 
out  to  the  manufacturer  by  the  first 
week  in  November.  Some  stores  make 
it  the  second  week.  In  one  case  you 
have  an  eight-week  period  to  provide 
for;  in  the  other  a  seven. 

The  rule  of  thumb  method  includes 
in  the  basic  stock  order  an  additional 
three  or  four  weeks’  supply.  The 
quantity  is  figured  on  normal  usage. 


are  up  against  in  the  Christmas  [)eriod. 
And  not  only  by  classification  but  by 
the  items  within  these  classifications. 
To  these  the  buyer  and  merchandiser 
apply  the  two-sided  yardstick  quoted 
above:  Where  did  I  do  well,  where  did 
I  do  badly;  how  can  I  improve  l)oth? 
And  they  apply  it  systematically, 
imaginatively,  realistically. 

Of  course,  what  conditions  this  plan¬ 
ning  is  what  has  happened  since  last 
Christmas  season  to  change  things- 
still  more  favorable  circumstances  to 
make  the  otherwise  impossible  jXMsi- 
ble;  circumstances,  unfavorable,  to 
make  last  year’s  gettable  achievement 
more  difficult  this  year,  and  in  some 
cases  (as  in  a  special  promotion  whidi 
was  an  accident,  a  pure  “find,”  an 
Act  of  God  last  year)  seemingly  impos¬ 
sible  this  year.  (I’ll  discuss  this  impor 
tant  aspect  of  merchandising  later  in 
this  article.) 


on  the  normal  November- December 
rate  of  sale.  This  is  over  and  above 
the  normal  additional  time  allowed 
for  shipping  and  in-store  processing. 

The  rule  covers,  of  course,  the  nor 
mal  staples— the  mens’  white  shirts, 
the  $1.50  ties,  the  $1.25  face  creams, 
the  $1  boxes  of  stationery,  etc. 

Where  the  records  show  an  enor 
tnous  leap  in  sales  of  certain  basics- 
and  there  are  many  such  in  every  class¬ 
ification  and  in  every  depaitment- 
and  the  quantities  become  very  con¬ 
siderable  investments,  leading  manu¬ 
facturers  cooperate  with  their  ac- 
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counts  bv  .iiu[reeing  to  “back”  them  advance  availability  of  basic  stock  week  supply,  and  because  it  is  basic 

with  stock,  for  which  there  is  no  firm  offers  this  assurance:  if  the  large  sales  the  extra  quantity  will  move  out  at 

coramitmeiit  by  the  store.  anticipated  don’t  materialize,  at  worst,  normal  rate  after  Christmas. 

For  both  the  store  and  manufac-  the  store  or  manufacturer  finds  him-  So  much  for  the  buying  of  basic 

turer  the  advance  purchasing  and/or  self  sitting  on  an  extra  three  or  four-  stocks. 


You  Test  To  Choose  the  Winner 

mmmm:  wmmmmmm 

Now  for  the  “item,”  the  windfall  another  windfall.  There  may  also  be 

of  last  year,  the  accidental  good  for-  another  accident,  another  close-out. 

tune  which  doesn’t  seem  repeatable  But  you  can’t  wait  for  the  accidental, 

this  year,  but  which  made  a  very  sub-  Yet  you  want  that  last  year’s  volume, 

suntiai  bulge  in  sales  last  year  and  All  these  fortunate  chance  buys  are 
which  the  smart  merchandiser  never-  reviewed  in  August.  And  of  course  the 

theless  wishes  to  top  this  year.  buyer  will  be  combing  the  market  for 

As  one  merchandiser  said:  “When  replacements.  But  failing  to  uncover 

you  pile  up  big  volume  by  an  acci-  the  equal  of  last  year’s  volume-making 

dental  ‘item’  one  year,  by  digging  and  item,  he  doesn’t  give  up.  He  begins 

digging  you  most  often  can  find  an-  to  test  less  sure  items  to  see  whether 

other  to  take  its  place  and  frequently  these  won’t  possibly  make  the  grade. 

to  top  it.”  Big  volume  makes  for  big-  This  is  done  early,  in  September 
ger  volume.  (as  in  toys),  in  October  (if  it  happens 

Of  course,  it  is  possible  to  land  to  be  a  sweater,  let’s  say).  The  “test- 


You  Know  Where  More  Volume  Should  Be 


But  I’m  not  finished  talking  about  going  great  guns— and  you  are,  with  reasonable  assurance  of  getting  there. 

planning  sales,  improving  perform-  very  fat  increases— and  yet  discover,  in  A  plan  is  a  plan  is  a  planl 

ance.  this  way,  that  you’re  running  a  defi-  •  •  • 

How  do  you  know  you’re  getting  all  dent  operation  in  one  or  more  classi-  That’s  Christmas  planning.  Not  in- 
the  business  you  can  in  a  particular  fications  of  your  department.  tricate.  A  matter  of  knowing  the  facts 

classification?  How  can  you  know?  ‘  So  if  you  know  you  are  deficient—  and  acting  on  them— acting  on  them 

By  comparing  dassifications  per-  and  that’s  the  great  value  of  these  with  intelligence. 
rentage  to  total  department  volume  figures— you  know  where  to  go  for  I  can’t  pretend  to  be  “writing  the 

figures  xuith  stores  comparable  to  your  increased  volume.  If  your  plan  is  book”  of  Christmas  merchandising. 

own  (stores  in  your  buying  group  or  worked  out,  in  detail,  by  item,  by  It  is  a  book  and  a  big  one.  But  let’s 

in  your  figure-exchange  group).  vendor,  by  display,  by  ad,  by  position  now  take  a  look  at  a  number  of  time- 

In  a  word,  you  may  think  you’re  in  the  customer  stream,  you  have  every  tried  practices. 


You  Don’t  Hesitate  To  Move  Departments,  Set  Up  Outposts 

Plan  departmental  re-arrangements.  time  at  this  critical  pteriod.  And  what  holds  for  departments 

f»o  ahead  and  shift  whole  departments  No  department  is  sacrosanct  at  holds  also  for  classifications.  If  they 

front  prime  locations  to  less  prime  Christmas-time.  Not  less  but  more  are  not  capable  of  contributing  extra 

ones  if  in  the  space  vacated  the  store  shifting  of  departments  should  be  Christmas  dollars,  if  the  items  don't 

tan  create  many  more  dollars  of  vol-  done.  If  it’s  done  right,  it  pays  off.  lend  themselves  to  Christmas  buying. 


ing”  is  one  of  the  soundest  devices 
merchandising  has  to  see  whether  an 
item  is  “it”  or  whether  it  isn’t.  And 
testing  involves  minimum  risk— that’s 
why  it  is  done. 

If  the  test  is  so-so,  the  store  knows 
it  must  try  another  item.  If  the  test 
proves  a  potential,  in  addition  to  a 
big  sigh  of  relief  (and  the  ball-game 
isn’t  won  then  for  sure,  remember), 
the  store  takes  its  courage  in  its  hands 
and,  early  as  it  may  seem,  “puts  it  on 
the  line,”  with  certain  merchandise  res¬ 
ervations.  One  of  them  is  how  far  the 
manufacturer  will  “back”  you. 


Christinas  giving,  it  is  wise  to  con¬ 
tract  their  space  drastically  in  order 
to  give  another  classification,  capable 


of  turning  in  more  Christmas  dollars, 
all  the  room  it  needs  to  produce  these 
Christmas  dollars.  Systematic  thought 


You  Mako  Every  Counter  Inch  Pay 


And  finally  look  at  your  department 
from  the  point  of  view  of  making 
everv'  square  foot  of  space  productive 
of  maximum  dollars.  T/iat  means  mer¬ 
chandising  the  ends  of  counters,  nor¬ 
mally  the  dead  or  almost  dead  spots. 

In  a  department  store  our  hxtures 
are  counters.  In  the  sujjermarket 
they’re  “gondolas.” 

In  both  store  and  su|jerniarket.  the 
short  end  of  the  counter  is  on  the 
main  aisle  or  aisles  and  the  customer 


is  drawn  off  the  aisle  into  the  side 
street  where  on  both  sides  she  is  ex¬ 
posed  to  the  complete  assortment  of 
classification  or  departmental  mer¬ 
chandise.  In  the  stores,  the  clerks  are 
generally  in  the  middle— and  generally 
tlo  not  cover  the  ends. 

rhe  supermarket  merchandises  the 
ends  of  the  “gondolas.”  Here  are  the 
mass  displays.  And  the  item  need  not 
tie  in  ivith  4he  classification  on  the 
“gondola,”  though  frequently  it  does. 


And—  You  Come  Out  Clean! 


One  final  suggestion:  take  mark- 
downs  during  Christmas,  not  after. 
Some  stores  have  a  deadline  by  which 
all  buyers  systematically  examine  their 
merchandise  and  take  their  reduc¬ 


tions.  The  deadline  is  the  Friday  or 
Saturday  of  the  week  before  Christ¬ 
mas.  In  a  department  like  toys,  how¬ 
ever,  markdowns  are  taken  through¬ 
out  the  Christmas  season  as  needed. 


should  also  be  given  to  establishim 
out|x)sts  of  departments  if,  again,  these 
will  roll  up  extra  volume. 


The  “ends,”  in  the  supermarket, 
are  merchandised  as  the  stores  mer 
chandise  the  bargain  tables  of  squares 
Need  I  belabor  the  point?  Make 
the  unproductive  ends  of  our  coimten 
productive  by  putting  items  there  that 
are  so  “hot”  that  it  pays  to  put  special 
clerks  behind  them.  The  items  raav 
tie-in  with  the  departmental  classifica 
tion  or  they  may  not.  It’s  not  impor¬ 
tant  that  they  do.  All  that’s  important 
is  that  the  item  be  “hot.” 


Christmas-time  is  also  the  last  op¬ 
portunity  to  move  out  prior  stock  and 
the  reductions  to  move  it  are  made 
right  through  the  season  as  necessan 
in  order  to  come  out  clean  at  the  end. 


What's  Expected  of  the  Merchandise  Man  at  ChristmaS'Time 


IN  a  number  of  merchandise  man- 


I  agers’  offices,  either  under  the 
glass  on  their  desks  or  framed  on 
the  wall,  are  yellowing  newspaper 
clippings  of  Ray  Reed’s  chuckle-ful 
description  of  the  merchandise 
manager’s  job  at  Christmas-time. 

Ray,  when  he  was  at  Wanamak- 
er’s,  Philadelphia,  as  merchandise 
manager  of  home  furnishings,  was 
also  chairman  of  the  NRDGA’s 
Home  Furnishings  Group.  He  is 
now  executive  vice  president  of 
W.  8c  J.  Sloane. 

This  profile  of  the  merchandise 


manager  was  included  in  a  talk  Ray 
gave  in  New  York  back  in  1951. 
Here  it  is: 

“The  buyer  thinks  the  merchan¬ 
dise  manager  is  a  stuffed  shirt  who 
holds  too  many  meetings  and  too 
many  orders  too  often  and  too 
long. 

“The  general  merchandise  man¬ 
ager  thinks  the  divisional  merchan¬ 
dise  manager  controls  his  buyers 
and  stocks  with  all  the  skill  of  a 
four-year-old  trying  to  stop  a  stam¬ 
pede  of  wild  elephants. 

“The  controller  figures  him  to  be 


a  drunken  sailor  on  a  spree  with  a 
trunkful  of  French  francs. 

“He  is  expected  to  have  an  assort¬ 
ment  like  Tiffany;  a  turnover  like 
Goldblatt’s;  to  beat  yesterday’s  fig¬ 
ures;  run  ahead  of  last  year's  figures. 
Federal  Reserve  figures.  National 
Retail  Dry  Goods  Association  fig¬ 
ures,  Hamard  Business  School  fig¬ 
ures;  never  to  be  scooped  by  his  com¬ 
petition,  and  always  to  be  first  with 
the  latest;  to  have  complete  stock  of 
toys  on  the  eve  of  December  24,  and 
to  have  practically  nothing  in  toys 
on  December  26th.” 


STOREfuiie, 
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Th«“P*rtoiiaf."In  ebony,  red,  gray  or  ivory  textured  finishes.  Model  8PT703. 


Announcing  the  smartest,  smallest  television  ever  built! 


Now  RCA  Victor  takes  the  wraps  off  a  totally  new  kind  of 
television — beautiful  new  "Personal”  TV!  It’s  a  sales-booster 
that  opens  a  TV  market  that’s  never  been  touched.  It  taps 
the  second  set  market — you’ll  sell  to  people  who  already  own 
television — as  well  as  to  non-TV  owners.  Best  of  all,  this  is 
RCA  Victor’s  lowest  priced  TV  ever! 

Top  Performanc*  and  Dapandobility — This  is  RCA  Victor 
fine-quality  TV — with  clear,  sharp,  steady  pictures  and  amaz¬ 
ingly  rich  sound.  There’s  a  built-in  directional  antenna . . . 
phis  a  connection  for  outdoor  antenna,  if  needed. 

VHol  statistics:  Size — only  9}^"  wide,  high  (without 
stand),  12 Ji"  long.  UHF-VHF  model  available  soon. 

Advanced  Styling — Sleek  modem  cabinet  in  ebony,  red, 
gray  or  ivory  textured  finishes.  Send  sales  skyrocketing 
with  the  hottest  new  TV  on  today’s  market.  CaU  or  wire 
your  RCA  Victor  distributor  now! 


SllVICa— In  mosf  TV  areas  you  now  con  offer  o  specfo/  low*cost  RCA  Victor 
Foctory  Service  Controct  coverinQ  maintenonce  of  the  **P«rsonof.'*  Only  $14,951 
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TIMETABLE 
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By  EdUfard  F.  Enyle,  Manager,  Sales  Promotion  Division,  NRDGA 


During  July 


This  is  the  time  to  hold  planning 
meetings  at  the  store  policy  level. 
These  can  be  followed  by  meetings 
with  buyers.  In  larger  stores,  there 
may  be  separate  meetings  of  merchan¬ 
dise  managers  with  their  buyers.  They 
would  include  the  advertising  and  dis¬ 
play  people  in  their  stores  who  are 
responsible  for  the  promotion  of  their 
departments.  In  these  meetings,  the 
following  are  examined: 

1.  Store  Dollar  Volume  for  Christmas 
selling  and  the  percentage  of  the  year’s 
total  volume.  Typical  stores  do  26  per 
cent  of  their  volume  in  November  and 
December.  Compare  your  volume. 

2.  Inditndtud  Departments’  Dollar 
Volume  and  their  percentage  of  the 


Late  July  or  I 
Early  August  I 

This  is  the  time  for  the  sales  pro¬ 
motion  head  to  start  a  systematic 
study  of  last  year’s  advertising  exp>eri- 
ence.  At  first  he  will  study  this  alone. 
Subsequently,  he  will  involve  his  as¬ 
sistants  and  then  the  store’s  merchan¬ 
dising  people.  These  areas  will  be 
analyzed: 

1.  Last  Year’s  Sales  Performance  de¬ 
partment  by  department. 

2.  Last  Year’s  Advertising  Expendi- 


A 


Evaluate  Christmas  Business 


year’s  total  volume.  Compare  your 
departments  to  see  if  they  equal  the 
NRDGA  statistics  for  percentage  of 
business  in  these  months.  Where  you 
are  low,  explore  ways  of  improving 
your  position. 

T.  Profit.  This  is  a  season  of  few 
clearances  and  sales,  hence  few  mark- 
downs.  Determine  how  your  profit 
picture  compares  with  the  other  sell¬ 
ing  seasons. 

4.  Advertising  Costs.  At  this  time  of 
the  year  you  can  operate  with  a  some¬ 
what  smaller  advertising  percentage 
than  the  rest  of  the  year.  Although 
your  volume  is  about  26  per  cent  of 
the  year’s  total,  your  advertising  need 
not  be  that  large.  Use  some  of  that 


money  for  selling  valleys  at  other  time 
of  the  year. 

5.  Institutional  Flavor.  This  is  ih 
time  when  a  store  can  put  its  best  fon 
forward  and  carry  running  instim 
tional  messages  to  the  coinmuniii 
I'ie  your  store  in  with  the  shoppin 
area  you  serve  for  plus  institution 
advantages. 

6.  Store  Morale.  Examine  work  wiii 
store  personnel  in  the  past.  Did  ya 
take  them  into  your  confidence  whe 
the  promotional  program  was  sei 
Did  you  give  them  sales  helps  for  th 
merchandise  they  sell?  Did  you  tel 
them  about  individual  advertisenieni 
when  they  ran  and  about  the  windov 
which  featured  their  merchandise? 


Reoi'eui  Last  Year’s  Aduertismg 
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tures  department  by  department,  and 
the  media  used  for  each  department. 

T.  Actual  Review,  Page  by  Page  of 
advertising  scrapbooks.  Similar  review 
of  experience  in  other  media  such  as 
direct  mail,  radio,  TV. 

4.  Review  of  Competitive  Advertis¬ 
ing.  If  you  do  not  keep  scrapbooks  of 
competitors  you  can  consult  files  at 
your  newspapers  or  public  library. 

5.  Review  of  Outside  Assistance  util¬ 


ized  last  year  such  as:  your  buyi« 
office;  newspap>er  services:  radio  ac 
TV  services;  art  services;  display  set 
ices;  direct  mail  services. 

6.  Comparison  of  Your  Promotio* 
Expenditures  with  other  yardstid 
Compare  your  position  with  the  si 
tistics  of  the  NRDGA  Sales  Prom 
tion  Calendar,  the  NRDGA  Conm 
ler’s  Congress  data,  statistics  issued  I 
your  buying  office  and  any  oth 
sources. 
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Early  August 


This  is  the  time  to  meet  at  execu¬ 
tive  level  and  decide  what  the  sales 
outlook  appears  to  be  for  Christmas 
business.  Consideration  must  be  given 
to  last  year’s  sales,  your  competitive 


.\s  soon  as  sales  volume  goals  are 
established,  you  are  in  a  position  to 
decide  what  your  sales  promotion 
budget  should  be.  The  following  items 
are  to  be  considered  and  budgets  pre¬ 
pared  accordingly: 

1.  Total  store  budget  for  all  promo¬ 
tion  activities. 


Mid-August 


.Musical  comedies,  radio  and  TV  ser¬ 
ials  and  other  dramatic  productions 
are  firm  believers  in  using  a  theme  to 
tie  their  entire  program  together.  A 
Christmas  theme  will  tie  the  store  to¬ 
gether  in  one  neat  package.  This 
means  that  if  a  customer  is  not  inter¬ 
ested  in  the  particular  merchandise 
shown  in  a  specific  window  or  adver¬ 
tisement,  at  least  she  receives  a  store 
impression.  This  impression,  rejjeat- 
ed  sufficiently,  will  gradually  sell  the 
store  and  what  the  store  theme  stands 
for.  A  theme  will  also  guide  all  seg¬ 
ments  of  the  Christmas  campaign  so 
that  the  entire  store  thinks  along  the 


Many  stores  will  find  this  data  too 
late  for  them.  This  is  because  they 
have  learned  to  work  on  their  Christ¬ 
mas  catalogue  much  earlier  in  the 
year.  The  stores  which  follow  this 
method  are  those  which  use  their 
Christmas  catalogue  as  the  opening 
l>arrage  for  their  Christmas  planning. 
These  stores  plan  their  catalogue  mer¬ 
chandise  in  the  late  Spring  or  early 

June,  1956 


Determine  Your  Sales  Quotas 


position  this  year  and  your  strengths 
and  weaknesses  this  year.  Considera¬ 
tion  is  given  to  the  economic  picture 
in  the  country  and  in  your  immediate 
shopping  market. 


When  storewide  sales  goals  are  set, 
you  are  able  to  arrive  at  sales  volume 
goals  by  divisions  and  by  department. 
These  goals  are  then  given  to  your 
buyers. 


Determine  Your  Advertising  Expenditures 


2.  Budgets  for  each  department. 

3.  Budgets  for  each  medium: 

a.  Newspapers,  Radio  and  TV. 

b.  Interior  and  Window  Display 
(A  start  on  display  plans  is  gen¬ 
erally  considered  much  earlier). 

c.  Direct  Mail— Stuffers,  circulars, 
folders.  (Catalogues,  if  used, 


are  generally  planned  during 
the  summer.) 

d.  Posters. 

e.  Special  publicity  features— such 
as  Toyland,  Santa  give-aways, 
Christmas  parades,  circus,  mer¬ 
ry-go-round,  train  rides. 

f.  Reserve  for  emergency  events. 


Create  a  Theme  for  Your  Christmas  Period 


same  lines. 

The  theme  might  be  a  merchandise 
message:  it  might  be  tied  to  something 
which  the  store  stands  for  in  the  com¬ 
munity.  The  idea  may  spring  from 
the  selling  staff,  from  something  in  an 
advertisement,  your  direct  mail  piece, 
a  display  window  or  interior  motif. 
If  possible  the  idea  should  be  some¬ 
thing  which  can  be  illustrated  so  that 
such  vehicles  as  the  following  could 
be  employed  to  carry  out  this  theme: 

1.  Newspaper  advertisements— head¬ 
lines,  copy,  art  work. 

2.  Radio  and  TV— as  a  theme  or  tag 
line  throughout  the  season. 


3.  Display— in  window  background. 

4.  Display  —  for  store  decoration, 

5.  Posters— build  a  poster  around  it. 

6.  Signs— Use  the  design  on  sign  top¬ 
pers. 

7.  Salesmen’s  buttons  —  to  be  worn 
on  lapels  and  dresses. 

8.  Direct  mail— the  theme  must  be 
carried  throughout  on  all  mailing 
pieces. 

9.  Employee  contests  —  do  contests 
about  the  theme. 

10.  Publicity— schedule  newspaper  re¬ 
leases  and  arrange  feature  articles 
based  on  the  theme. 


Wind  Up  Your  Direct  Mail  or  Catalogue  Plans 


Summer  and  often  use  the  catalc^ue 
as  their  theme  for  windows,  interiors 
and  Christmas  advertising. 

This  is  the  time  to  tie  down  all  de¬ 
tails  on  the  catalogue.  This  includes 
deciding  the  merchandising  policy, 
how  many  items,  how  many  pages  and 
what  page  size,  as  well  as  what  print¬ 
ing  process  to  use.  In  addition,  de¬ 
cisions  must  be  made  about  how  much 


co-op  advertising  should  appear,  who 
is  to  sell  it  to  the  vendors  and  the 
deadlines  for  this  advertising. 

The  same  procedure  used  for  priv¬ 
ately  printed  catalogues  is  also  used 
for  catalogues  which  appear  as  a  sec¬ 
tion  in  the  newspaper.  For  the  latter, 
stores  generally  have  a  longer  period 
for  preparation  because  the  news¬ 
paper  deadlines  are  not  as  severe. 
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Christmas  Promotion  Timetable  (Continued) 


Mid'August  I 

Some  stores  set  this  target  one 
month  earlier.  I'hey  send  their  tiisplay 
directors  to  the  annual  Display  Mar¬ 
ket  in  late  June  where  they  see  what 
is  new  tor  ('.hristmas  displays.  How¬ 


Get  Set  With  Your  Display  Plans 


ever,  the  larger  group  of  stores  leaily 
their  plans  for  wintfow  and  interior 
display  in  mid-August. 

While  plans  are  created  now,  they 
only  include  the  general  institutional 


approach,  the  interior  designs  and 
basic  window  treatments.  They  do 
not  incliule  the  actual  ineKhandise. 
Prime  consideration  is  given  to  the 
theme  jmKedure  outlined  earlier. 


Early 

September 


I  Conclude  Your  Merchandise  Plans 


1.  Definite  items  are  now  determined 
for  each  department.  Buyers  will 
study  their  records  of  items  sold, 
as  well  as  items  which  did  not  sell 
the  jrrevious  Christmas.  Study  is 
given  to  com[>etitors’  sales  of  last 
year. 

2.  Items  currentlv  in  stock  are  studied 
for  possibilities. 


3.  Items  known  to  be  available  are 
studied. 

1.  Items  are  explored  by: 

a.  Examination  of  competition. 

b.  Discussion  with  central  buying 
office. 

c.  Discussion  with  manufacturers. 
5.  Decisions  are  made  on  how  much 

to  otter  of: 


a.  Regular  price  merchandise. 

I).  Sfjecial  purchases, 
f).  riicn  the  final  merchandise  plan 
is  formed: 

a.  .Actual  items. 

b.  .Actual  prices. 

c.  Days  and  new'spapers  preferred. 

d.  Radio  and  TV  to  be  used. 

e.  W-indows  for  display. 


1  Create  Your  Tentative  Advertising  Format 

1 


Deciding  upon  an  advertising  for¬ 
mat  at  the  very  start  of  the  fall  season 
is  a  tremendous  help  in  setting  the 
thinking  of  all  in  the  store  concerned 
with  merchandising  and  promotion. 
It  is  the  logical  sequence  to  the  deter¬ 
mination  of  the  store  theme.  .A  typical 
outline  for  action  follows: 

1.  .A  meeting  with  all  sales  promotion 
|>eople  is  conducted,  explaining 
sales  goals,  publicity  goals  and 
theme. 


2.  Follow-through  on  the  theme  in 
all  sales  promotion  departments  is 
decided. 

3.  Formats  for  periodicals,  direct 
mail,  windows  and  interior  display 
are  created. 

-1.  Other  publicity  plans  get  into  final 
stage.  .At  this  time  it  is  possible  to 
create  window  schedules  with  act¬ 
ual  merchandise  for  them.  Radio 
schedules,  direct  mail  schedules, 
posters  and  interior  sign  schedules. 


publicity  plans,  special  features 
such  as  fashion  shows,  exhibits. 

In  the  actual  advertising  itself: 

1.  Indicate  a  change  of  pace  from  the 
regular  store  promotions. 

2.  Layouts  should  have  a  holiday  ap 
pearance. 

3.  The  ads  should  be  alive  with  ex¬ 
citement  and  interest. 

4.  This  is  no  time  to  be  static  and 
unenthusiastic.  Freshness  is  essen¬ 
tial. 


Mid- 

September  I 

m 

\Vith  the  actual  merchandise  by  de¬ 
partment  determined,  it  is  now  possi¬ 
ble  to  create  the  day-by-day  plan  for 


Decide  Actual  Advertising  Allotments 


the  entire  advertising  period.  This  in¬ 
cludes  the  advertising  plans  for  news¬ 
papers,  radio,  TV  and  the  scheduling 


of  the  merchandise  windows  from  start 
to  finish  of  the  Christmas  season. 
(Continued  on  page  22) 
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STORES 


II  uniiioimAd  ivoD  ★  ^  ★ 

New..*sensational  (j|)ALr^(5N£y  characters 

\  Life  size . . .  full  of  action 

in  their  TV  STUDIO 


with  large,  actual  size,  TV  color  camera 
animated,  doing  a  terrific  show  for  kiddies 
and  grown-ups!! 

Never  anything  like  it  before  .  .  .  For 
windows  or  department  attraction 

This  will  be  the  greatest  Christmas  ab 
traction  in  your  city.  We  hope  it  is  at  your 
store.  Phone  or  write  . . .  ask  our  repre¬ 
sentative  to  call 


^ in  action.  Goofy 

control  board. 

Mickey  Mouse 

^  X  camera.  Timothy 

directing  the  act. 

In  the  back  are  four  monitors  in  action  with  color  scenes 
from  Santa  at  the  North  Pole. 


WALK-AROUND  SUGGISTION 

Thru  the  windows  of  the  TV  sets  kiddies 
and  grownups  look  in  from  an  elevated 
walk,  with  rail,  constructed  behind  this 
setting.  Easy  to  do  .  .  .  plans  available. 


SCENIS  FOR 
REVOLVING 
MONITORS 

Santa  at 
North  Pole 
(illustrated) 

CANDYLANO 
TOYLAND 
DOLL  LAND 


Stt  at  DISPLAY  MARKET  WEEK 

In  New  York — June  23-27 
New  York  Trade  Show  Building 


347  N.  JUSTINE  STREET,  CHICAGO  7,  ILL. 

Sp^aalhti  in  MnrehandiM  Pmtnntation  •  Dnmomtrationt  •  Ditphyt  •  Ixhibih 


Christmas  Promotion  Timetable  (Continued) 


1 

i 

j 

i 


Late  I 

September  1 

The  purpose  of  this  step  is  to  get 
executive  approval  of  the  program 
and  anchor  down  all  details.  This 
part  of  the  plan  may  come  in  two 
steps.  The  first  might  be  the  one  in 
which  just  the  top  management  of  the 
store  examines  the  program  and  en- 


.\t  this  point  assignments  are  given 
to  all  concerned  with  the  sales  promo¬ 
tion  activities.  These  should  be  writ¬ 
ten  so  that  everyone  has  a  chance  to 
observe  and  review  what  they  have  to 
do.  Those  whose  assignments  relate 
to  others  should  see  what  the  other 
departments  or  individuals  are  doing. 
Nothing  should  be  left  out.  Instruc¬ 


Present  Program  to  Store  Execut'iues 


ables  the  sales  promotion  department 
to  move  forward  after  suggestions  and 
additions  to  create  the  final  plan.  Then 
this  would  be  followed  by  another 
meeting  where  the  heads  of  the  mer¬ 
chandising  departments  are  involved. 

The  Christmas  program  plan  covers: 


1.  The  actual  budget 

2.  The  budget  breakdown  by 

a.  Departments 

b.  By  each  medium  used 

3.  Advertising  formats 

4.  Window  designs 

5.  Interior  decorations 


Glue  Written  Assignments  to  Eueryone 


tions  should  be  easy  and  quick  to  read. 
Instructions  should  contain  a  repmrt 
back  system  so  the  plan  can  be  checked. 
Often  it  is  wise  to  call  a  meeting  at 
which  plans  are  given  out  and  instruc¬ 
tions  on  the  “report  back”  are  given. 

Included  in  the  written  assignments 
are  those  of  comparison  shopping. 

Continuing  right  through  the  sell¬ 


ing  season,  the  merchandise  to  be  pro¬ 
moted  is  checked  by  the  shop|jers,  or 
in  the  smaller  store  by  the  buyer, 
against  competition  to  determine  com¬ 
parative  value.  Check  to  see  that  the 
merchandise  is  definitely  in  the  house 
in  the  correct  sizes,  color,  etc.,  and 
available  at  the  correct  time  for  pro¬ 
moting. 


Early  I 

October  I 

The  work  on  layouts  and  copy  can 
now  be  started  with  the  actual  mer¬ 
chandise  and  newspapers  in  mind 
right  through  the  selling  season. 
Themes  should  be  carried  stronger  in 
opening  advertisements. 

The  system  by  which  records  are  to 
be  kept  to  guide  next  year’s  campaign 
should  be  established.  The  post 

Mid'  I 

November  I 

•\dvertising  agencies  make  a  practice 
of  selling  their  campaigns  to  the  jieople 
in  the  accounts  they  handle.  Often 

they  will  hold  very  lavish  sales  meet¬ 
ings  where  the  entire  program  is  ex¬ 
plained  in  detail  so  that  the  people 
on  the  account  can  merchandise  the 
campaign  enthusiastically. 


Prepare  the  Adst  Set  Up 

mortem  job  on  any  campaign  is  a 
trying  one  because  no  one  is  anxious 
to  look  backward.  The  only  efficient 
way  to  get  it  done  is  to  keep  records 
systematically  all  through  the  selling 
season. 

1.  Every  department  should  fill  in 
forms  each  day  indicating— 

a.  the  items  promoted  in  windows 


While  lavish  methods  like  these  are 
unnecessary  for  stores,  there  is  much 
to  be  said  for  hoop-la  meetings  which 
will  explain  what  the  store  is  planning 
to  do  for  Christmas  and  how  it  plans 
to  do  it.  Store  personnel  receive  con¬ 
siderable  enthusiasm  and  thus  do 
a  better  job.  These  sales  meetings  can 


Record  Forms 


or  newspapers. 

b.  the  results  of  the  promotions. 

c.  the  results  of  related  promo¬ 
tions. 

d.  the  merchandise  sources,  quan¬ 
tities,  discounts,  markup,  etc. 

2.  The  Sales  Promotion  Division 
should  keep  an  accurate  scrap  book 
of  all  promotions,  results,  costs. 


be  in  two  parts. 

1.  Opening  meeting  for  buyers  and 
assistants  is  held  in  which  the  en¬ 
tire  program  is  explained.  Opening 
ads  are  exhibited  and  opening 
radio  transcriptions  are  played 
Typical  displays  and  posters  are 
exhibited.  (Continued  on  page  24) 


Sell  the  Program  to  the  Store 


22 


STORES 


WOJSfUS^ 


•  The  versatile  Beau-Mor  multi-bow 
maker — makes  more  than  1 2  varieties 
of  beautiful  bows.  Only  $19.50 

•  The  Satintone  Bow  Machine . . .  makes 
perfect  Pompoms  every  time.  Only 
$29.50  with  purchase  of  48  bolts  of 
Vi'  and/or  and/or  1  >4'  Satintone. 
Second  bolt  attachment  for  making 
multi-colored  bows,  $3.50 

•  Lustrous  rayon  Satintone,  the  gift  tie 
that  is  the  same  on  both  sides . . .  sticks 
to  itself  when  moistened  . . .  strips  into 
desired  widths  and  curls 

•  Curling  cotton  Ribbonette® 

•  Beautifully  styled  counter  roll  paper 
designs 

•  Gift  tying  instructions  for  your 
personnel. 


^eau 


designed  exclusively  for  rayon 
Satintone*  and  curling  cotton 
Ribbonette® 


The  Satintone  Bow  Machine 

t«cofi4  bolt  attach*  aooBo 
m«*t  .  .  .  SXS* 


'Patent  applied  for 


CHICAGO  PRINTED  STRING  CO. 

2300  Logon  Blvd.,  Chieogo  47,  III. 

Gentlemen :  At  no  extra  cost  or  obligation  to  me,  please  send  me 
additional  information.  (Indicate  choice  at  left.) 


Name. 


.Samplts  ond  inform* 
lion  for  o  store  gift 
wropping  progrom. 


Store. 


CHICAGO  PRINTED  STRING  CO. 

23(1  Logon  loulovord,  Ckkogo  47,  IIL 
Ntwrork  •  22S  Fifth  Av*. 


Address. 


.Hov*  your  roprosonto- 
tiv*  visit  us. 


9 


I 


»» ft* 


Christmas  Promotion  Timetable  (Continued) 


This  meeting  should  be  well 
planned  and  have  the  flavor  of  a 
political  meeting  for  local  election 
district  leaders  when  they  rally 
their  men  to  get  the  voters  out  for 
their  party. 

Opening  rally  for  store  employees, 


either  by  department,  an  entire 
floor  or  by  the  store  as  a  whole. 
This  is  a  meeting  like  an  election 
rally.  Sometimes  stores  will  hold 
a  dinner.  Often  they  will  invite 
outside  talent  to  address  such  a 
meeting.  The  objective  of  this 


event  is  explained.  Any  prizes  a 
premium  money  bonuses  are  dij 
cussed.  Often  opening  proniotioii 
al  material  is  shown  and  they  ar 
told  how  much  promotion  is  laein 
put  into  the  event  to  make  it  su( 
cessful. 


Mid> 

November 


Possible  Variations  of  the  Christmas  Plan 


No  plan  is  a  good  one  unless  there 
is  an  allowance  for  flexibility.  A  sud¬ 
den  interest  by  consumers  on  certain 
items  could  easily  necessitate  a  quick 
change  in  the  advertising  program. 


Buyers  may  suddenly  locate  new  items 
that  promise  great  sales  possibilities. 
A  shift  in  the  weather  may  create  new 
problems  or  new  sales  opportunities. 
Things  which  competitors  are  doing 


might  spur  you  on  to  new  or  differen 
ideas.  However,  the  master  plan 
adopted  as  described  above,  become 
the  guide  even  in  the  cases  of  the 
sudden  changes. 


Christmas  Promotion  Check  List 


1.  Have  you  analyzed  the  successes 
and  failures  of  last  year’s  cam¬ 
paign?  Think  in  terms  of  the  suc- 


2.  Have  you  agreed  with  your  associ¬ 
ates  on  definite  merchandise  poli¬ 
cy?  W’hat  merchandise  will  con¬ 
tribute  the  greatest  share  of  the 
business?  What  about  price  lines 
this  vear? 


7.  .\re  your  posters,  price  signs,  win¬ 
dow  cards,  etc.,  being  planned? 

8.  Have  you  decided  upon  the  best 
location  for  your  gift  wrapping? 

9.  Have  you  planned  your  “gift 
shops’’  and  just  how  you’re  going 
to  merchandise  them? 


How  about  the  need  for  special 
storewide  or  departmental  mer¬ 
chandise  events? 


4.  What  are  the  items  that  might 
come  into  the  picture  and  should 
receive  emphasis? 

5.  Have  you  decided  upon  a  theme 
to  be  used  in  windows,  advertising, 
|K)sters,  etc.? 

fi.  How  about  a  color  scheme  used 
throughout  your  store  in  all  dis¬ 
plays  and  decorations?  Do  your 
gift  boxes  and  wrappings  tie  in? 


10.  W’ill  you  put  notices  throughout 
the  store  and  advertisements  pro¬ 
moting  your  special  services  such 
as  gift  counsellors,  charge  ac¬ 
counts,  gift  certificates,  deliveries, 
post  office,  gift  wrapping,  etc.? 

11.  Are  you  planning  Christmas 
attractions  —  music,  employees' 
choirs,  community  sings— and  the 
various  Toy  Department  stunts 
such  as  circuses,  etc.? 


12.  Will  you  arrange  to  “sell”  your 
Christmas  plans  to  employees  so 
that  they  are  acquainted  with  the 
new  attractions  and  services  and 
are  enthusiastic  about  them? 


STORE 


SmE  ITEM  ON 
ITIE  SHEET  MARKET  \ 

SLMAKEVOUR  \ 
1ST  SALES 
TSt  WAn  IiER!  < 


Pefpperell  plans  fabulous  full-color  pages  to  break  July  26th  promoting 


to  the  35-million  women  readers  of 


The  story  of  Multi-Stripe’s  unprece¬ 
dented  success  is  the  talk  of  the  market. 
Leading  department  stores  have  already 
reported  it  the  most  popular  style 
item  in  their  history. 

Multiply  this  success  by  Pepperell’s 
powerhouse  August  advertising  campaign 
and  you  have  the  hottest  style  item  on 
the  market.  Feature  it  as  the  style  leader 
of  the  most  complete,  most  exciting  line 
of  sheets  in  America  . . .  P(H>perell,  famous 
for  colored  sheets,  nylon  sheets,  scalloped 
sheets,  and  the  exclusive  Slip-On*  Comer! 


lP^PP^R^LL 


ATLANTA 

EMenon  8096 

BOSTON 

CApitol  7-1800 

CHICABO 

STate  2-3148 


CLJIVBIJKND  LOB  ANBBLBB 

MAin  1-5412  TRinity  6276 

DALLAS  ST.  LOUIS 

RAnddph  8031  CHestmit  1-1330 


MANUFACTURING  COMPANY,  INC. 

6INERAL  SALES  OFFICE; 

40  WORTH  ST..  NEW  YORK  IS.  N.  Y  •  MAACLAY  7>2t00 


PABHICS 


*\t  it  t  I  i  >*  ilt'fi  tt  tit  yytm  •  tittf'fft 


Worksheet  for 

A  CHRISTMAS  DIARY 


This  is  the  Christmas  Diary  form  developed  by  Lester  K.  Marcus,  divisional  met 
chandise  manager,  for  his  departments  at  J.  L.  Brandeis  &  Sons,  Omaha,  Neb.  I 
leaves  very  little  unrecorded.  It  aims  to  get  down  on  paper  the  facts  that  wil 
provide  continuity  of  departmental  experience  from  one  Christmas  to  the  next.  I 
also  tries  to  cover  every  aspect  of  Christmas  business,  from  merchandise  to  services- 
again  for  the  purpose  of  recording  as  much  as  possible  for  use  in  planning  imprwt 
ments  when  Christmas  comes  rolling  around  again. 


Departmental  Christmas  Diary 

November  15  to  December  31,  1955 

The  value  of  this  questionnaire  is  self  evident.  Please  complete 
it  while  the  Christmas  selling  season  is  still  fresh  in  your  mind. 

It  is  imperative  that  the  completed  form  be  returned  to  this  office 
not  later  than  January  23,  1956.  |; 

ADVERTISING  | 

1.  Good  Fair  Bod  (Circle  one) 

I 

If  "fair"  or  "bod,"  explain  how  they  could  have  been 
improved.  Be  specific. 

2.  Were  events  properly  timed?  (Give  instances,  if  not.) 


3.  Were  your  ads  in  proper  position  in  the  newspaper? 
(Specify) . 


4.  Cuts  were—  Fair  Good 


Poor  (Circle  one) 


5.  Were  these  original  or  old  Art  Work?  (Circle  one) 
Original  Old 

6.  Were  ads  proper  size?  (Specify,  if  not): 

7.  Would  you  prefer  fewer  large  ads,  or  more  small  ones? 
Large  Small  (Circle  one) 

8.  Did  you  see  proofs  in  ample  time  for  correction? 


DISPLAYS 

1.  Did  you  get  enough  window  space? 

2.  Were  your  windows  properly  trimmed? 


3.  What  suggestions  would  you  make  for  improvements? 


4.  Department  Displays.  What  suggestions  would  you  malo 
for  improvement  of  these? . 


SALESPEOPLE 

1.  Did  you  have  enough  salespeople? 

2.  Were  your  salespeople  properly  trained?  (If  not,  sp«cif]i 

3.  Do  you  have  in  your  files  the  names  of  your  Christim 
extras  for  a  1956  follow-up? 

4.  Will  you  take  on  a  few  Xmas  extras  earlier  next  yeorl 
insure  a  more  effective  selling  force  at  Xmas  "peak' 


5.  What  suggestions  would  you  make  for  improvement  in 


STOCK  PEOPLE 


1.  Comments  and  suggestions 


RECEIVING  ROOM  SERVICE 


1 .  Good 


Fair  Bad 


(Circle  one) 


2.  Did  the  "do  not  mark"  technique  help  you? 

3.  Did  any  selling  confusion  result? 

4.  Was  your  other  merchandise  marked  quickly  and  prop 
(Specify) 


5.  Did  you  have  lost  shipments? 

6.  Are  you  satisfied  with 


as  a  shipment  forward 


STOR! 


7.  Could  you  get  merchandise  to  the  floor  quickly? .  | 

9.  What  suggestions  would  you  make  for  improvement  of  | 
Receiving  Room  service?  .  I 

SIGNS  " 

1.  Comments  and  Suggestions:  . 


16.  Did  you  sell  more  or  less  branded  goods? 

17.  Did  your  unit  sale  increase  or  decrease?  . . 
List  devices  you  used  to  raise  unit  sale.  .  . 


18.  What  was  your  experience  with  imports? 


MERCHANDISE 

1.  What  three  classifications  produced  the  most  volume? 

1.  Bought  Sold  Est.  Purch.  Next  Year  . 

2.  Bought  Sold  Est.  Purch.  Next  Year  . 

3.  Bought.  .  .  .  Sold  Est.  Purch.  Next  Year  . 


19.  How  would  you  advertise  them  next  year? 


20.  Christmas  Catalogue  items: 
A.  Five  best  items: 


2.  List  your  three  best  single  Hems  in  each  classification: 


B.  Five  worst  items: 


3.  Which  ones  (or  an  adaptation  thereof)  do  you  think  will  be 

good  next  year?  . 

4.  Which  items  were  flops? 

5.  What  classifications  increased  in  sales  production  over  last 

year?  . 

6.  What  classifications  decreased  in  sales  production  under 

lost  year? .  . 

7.  What  "fringe"  or  "sleeper"  items  could  be  exploited  next 

year  in  volume?  . 


C.  Why  were  the  "worst  items"  worst? 


21.  General  comments  for  improvements  of  the  catalogue: 


year  in  volume?  .  g  SERVICES 

8.  What  type  of  merchandise  sold  best  in  what  spots?  (Specify)  j  comments  or  suggestions  on  the  following: 


9.  Please  attach  to  this  report  your  Xmas  floor  plan  for  de¬ 
partmental  re-arrangements.  . 

10.  What  changes  would  you  make  in  your  next  year's  re¬ 
arrangement?  . 

11.  Attach  list  of  "outposts"  you  had  this  Xmas  with  exact 
record  of  dollar  volume,  also  items  used. 

12.  Attach  list  of  "bargain  square"  items  you  had:  by  days, 
by  items,  by  $  volume 

13.  Did  you  do  any  cooperative  advertising?  List: 


1 .  Elevators: 


2.  Delivery— Packing: 


3.  Breakage  of  Packages  delivered: 


4.  Christmas  Boxes: 


5.  Gift  Wrap  and  Wrappers: 


6.  Porter  and  Maintenance  Service: 


14.  Did  it  pay  off?  (Specify): 


15.  What  approach  should  we  take  next  year  as  to  price 
lines,  prices,  brand-selling  during  the  Xmas  promotion 
season?  . 


7.  Bargain  Square  Space  allocation: 


8.  Further  General  or  Specific  Comment  or  Suggestions: 


June,  1956 
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invites  you 
and  your  children 
to  make  reservations 
next  week 

to  ride  the 

Santa  Qaiu  Special 

M  FrMe«.  Nmrinhfr  2.^ 


LEGEND 


SANTA. 


Wolf  &  Dessauer 


Wolf  &  Dessauer 


|OR  32  years.  Wolf  &  Dessauer  has 
its  Christmas  pro- 


Santa  Claus— with  phenomenal  traffic 
results. 

The  store  and  the  Pennsy  loaded 
6,400  children  and  1,600  adults  into 
five  railroad  trains,  and  transported 
them  28  miles  out  of  the  city  to  a 
spur  track  where  Santa  Claus’  Polar 


Express  caboose  awaited  the  young¬ 
sters.  After  the  return  railroad  trip, 
the  children  and  adults  were  trans¬ 
ferred  to  buses  and  taken  to  the  store 
to  be  greeted  by  Mrs.  Santa  Claus. 

The  entire  operation— which  for  the 
Pennsylvania  Railroad  was  the  largest 
single  movement  it  ever  handled  of 
passengers  in  and  out  of  Fort  Wayne 
—mushroomed  into  the  most  success¬ 
ful  Christmas  promotion  ever  under¬ 
taken  by  the  store. 

It  all  began  early  in  November 
when  W  8:  D  announced  its  Santa 
Claus  Special  in  the  double  page 
spread  shown  above.  Parents  were 
invited  to  pick  up  free  tickets  at  a 
special  booth  on  the  store’s  second 
floor.  A  retired  railroad  conductor 
manned  the  booth. 

A  crowd  of  several  hundred  people 
waited  for  W  &  D ’s  doors  to  open  on 
to  be  issued. 


■  been  opening 
motion  campaign  by  bringing  Santa 
Claus  to  Fort  Wayne,  Indiana  via  the 
Pennsylvania  Railroad.  Last  Christ¬ 
mas,  W  &  D  went  itself  one  better  and 
brought  most  of  the  city’s  children  to 


Wolf  &  Dessauer 
President,  Joseph  W. 
Dye,  is  flanked  by  R. 
E.  Cok,  Pennsylvania 
Railroad  passenger 
representative,  left, 
and  Chester  Leopold, 
W  &  D’s  Sales  Promo¬ 
tion  Director,  as  par¬ 
ents  and  children  line 
up  to  board  the 
store’s  Santa  Claus 
Special.  Store  plans 
to  repeat  the  event 
this  Christmas. 


the  day  tickets 
Within  an  hour  and  a  half,  the  1.500 
tickets  printed  up  for  the  special  train 
The  store  remained  crowd- 


were  gone, 
ed  the  entire  day,  and  most  of  the 


►  4 


r 


followin>>  week,  with  people  seeking 
the  free  tiain  ride  tickets  and  doing 
their  early  Christmas  shopping. 

But  store  officials  and  sales  promo¬ 
tion  direitor  Chester  Leopold  were 
plagued  with  the  problems  of  how  to 
afconiniodate  all  the  children  and 
adults  clamoring  for  a  ride  on  the 
Santa  Claus  Special,  and  how  to  keep 
them  occupied  when  they  were  brought 
back  to  the  store. 

The  solution  to  the  first  problem 
was  simple:  add  more  trains.  The 
store  and  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad 
worked  out  a  schedule  for  five  trains. 
Leopld  turned  up  the  idea  of  bring¬ 
ing  Mrs.  Santa  Claus  to  Fort  Wayne 
as  the  solution  to  the  second  problem. 
She  would  stand-in  for  her  husband 
at  the  store  while  he  greeted  the 
youngsters  aboard  the  trains. 

Five  sets  of  tickets  were  printed; 
each  set  specified  a  different  departure 
time.  This  was  done  to  make  certain 
that  the  crowds  came  in  groups  of 
1,500,  instead  of  a  mass  of  7,500. 

W  &  D  announced  the  changed 
plans  in  a  full  page  ad,  over  the  radio 
and  TV.  They  asked  that  old  tickets 
be  returned  and  new  reservations 
made. 

Fvll  House  Again.  Another  stampede 
in  the  store  resulted.  From  9:30  a.m. 
to  12  a.m.,  6,200  tickets  were  issued 
on  the  first  day.  Then  W  &  D  an¬ 
nounced  that  enough  was  enough. 
But  for  days  thereafter  hundreds  more 
prents  and  children  trooped  through 
the  store  to  ask  for  tickets.  Hundreds 
more  requested  them  by  mail  and 
phone. 

W  &  D  reserved  a  bloc  of  tickets  for 
orphans  and  nurses  of  three  homes  in 
the  Fort  Wayne  area,  and  they  filled 
several  cars  of  the  first  train  when  it 
pulled  out  of  the  Pennsylvania  station 
at  8:30  a.m.  on  November  25.  At  the 
junction,  Santa  Claus  left  his  icicle¬ 
decorated  caboose  and  boarded  the 
train  to  ride  back  to  town  with  the 
youngsters.  With  Mrs.  Santa  Claus  (a 
retired  Broadway  musical  comedy 
star),  he  made  his  way  through  the 
train  handing  out  buttons  ("I  rode 
the  Santa  Claus  Special”)  and  all-day 
suckers.  The  w’ives  of  store  executives 
assisted  them  and  the  registered  nurse 
stationed  on  the  train. 

Mrs.  Santa  Claus  rode  to  the  store 


Mrs.  Santa  Claus  and  an  admirer  cuddle  up  together  aboard  the  first 
train.  Another  admirer  prepares  to  pop  an  all-day  sucker,  one  of  thou¬ 
sands  distributed  by  wives  of  W  &  D  executives,  into  her  mouth.  The 
children  were  orderly  and  well-behaved  during  the  hour-long  train  ride. 


on  one  of  the  buses  that  transported 
the  children  and  adults  to  W  &  D’s 
“WanDerland,”  the  toy  department. 
There  she  established  herself  on 
Santa’s  throne  to  greet  the  other  train¬ 
loads  of  children  who  trooped  by 
every  hour  and  a  half.  Santa  took  his 
place  after  the  last  trainload  returned 
to  the  station  at  3  p.m. 

The  store  was  crowded  all  day  with 
children  dragging  their  parents  around 
WanDerland.  For  weeks  after,  the 
train  ride  was  a  major  topic  of  con¬ 


versation  in  Fort  Wayne  schcxils,  play¬ 
grounds  and  homes.  Whole  classes 
wrote  collective  letters  of  thanks  to 
the  store.  Hundreds  of  mothers  also 
wrote  letters  of  thanks  for  their  chil¬ 
dren,  and  the  children  printed  and 
scrawled  their  appreciation  to  the 
store,  as  well. 

Most  of  the  letters  said  the  ride  on 
the  train  was  the  first  many  of  the 
children  had  had  in  their  lives.  For 
them,  Santa  Claus  was  the  frosting  on 
a  fabulous  Christmas  cake. 


Part  of  the  crowd  in  the  Fort  Wayne  Pennsylvania  Railroad  station 
waiting  to  board  the  special.  Trains  were  run  to  a  junction  28  miles 
out  of  the  city.  They  made  the  round  trip  every  hour  and  a  half. 


June,  1956 
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The  Men's 


Sportswear  Department 

Part  2  of  a  Two  Part  Article 


Last  month’s  stvidy  of  this  fast-growing  department  considered  tin 
qtiestions  of  department  organization,  merchandise  assortments  and  mo 
chandise  controls.  This  month’s  subject  is  promotions — how  to  buy  fa 
them,  plan  them  and  carry  them  out.  Like  all  of  STORES’  Reports  to 
Management,  this  one  is  based  on  a  mail  questionnaire  survey  of  stort) 
throughout  the  country,  supplemented  by  extensive  personal  interview 
with  retailers,  resident  buyers  and  manufacturers. 


Merchandising 
for  Promotion 


From  merchandise  managers  and 
from  resources,  comes  the  same  ad¬ 
vice:  Sportswear  departments  should 
buy  with  their  promotional  plans  in 
mind.  If  that  sounds  like  hitting  hard 
on  the  obvious,  the  simple  fact  is  that 
the  ordinary  men’s  departments  have 
a  pattern  of  merchandising  and  pro¬ 
motion  that  is  not  well  suited  to  sports¬ 
wear.  A  clear  recognition  of  the  pro¬ 
motional  methods  best  suited  to  sports¬ 
wear  will  indicate  why  merchandise 
managers  want  the  department  to  buy 
and  promote  early;  why  resources  say 
the  sportswear  buyer  “gets  his  budget 
too  late’’  to  merchandise  and  promote 
projierly. 

If  one  starts  out  with  the  realization 
that  a  man  buys  sportswear  in  the 
same  spirit  that  a  woman  buys  a  new 
hat— for  sheer  enjoyment,  let’s  say— it’s 
easier  to  see  how  the  merchandising 
pattern  of  sportswear  differs  from  that 
of  other  men’s  wear.  A  woman  may 


buy  a  red  hat  because  red  is  a  new 
color;  a  man  may  buy  a  red  shirt  for 
the  same  reason. 

When  a  millinery  department  fea¬ 
tures  red,  it  shows  a  table  full  of  red 
hats  of  every  description:  it  floods  a 
window  with  red,  or  it  puts  red  hats 
and  other  touches  of  red  on  completely 
dressed  figures,  to  show  the  customer 
how  to  use  that  red  hat  with  maximum 
effect.  When  a  men’s  sportswear  de¬ 
partment  features  a  red  shirt,  it  can  do 
the  same— a  window  full  of  red  in 
plains,  strip>es,  plaids,  p>olka  dots; 'in 
knits  and  wovens;  in  a  variety  of  col¬ 
lars  and  sleeve  lengths.  In  the  depart¬ 
ment,  it  can  show  a  table  full  of  red, 
it  can  combine  red  shirts  with  appro¬ 
priate  slacks,  shorts,  jackets,  socks,  on 
figures.  More  often,  however,  it  does 
no  such  thing.  It  simply  has  the  color 
buried  among  the  others  in  stock,  and 
the  customer’s  eye  is  greeted  with  a 
hodge-fKxige  of  colors,  patterns,  styles. 


Nothing  stands  out  to  remind  him 
that  a  new  color  will  put  spring  in  hi' 
heart  and  life  in  his  wardrobe. 

Boy  for  Color.  Thus,  one  of  the  firs; 
principles  suggested  to  sportswear  de¬ 
partments  is  to  buy  with  color  promo¬ 
tion  possibilities  in  mind.  The  colon, 
if  need  be,  can  be  as  conservative  as 
one  pleases.  In  New  York  this  Spring, 
some  of  the  Madison  Avenue  shops 
made  dramatic  windows  out  of  gray 
and  black-and-white  items.  Some  ol 
the  individual  items  were  very  suh 
dued;  others  were  striking.  The  gen¬ 
eral  effect  of  a  window  full  of  them, 
however,  was  to  stop  the  passerby  and 
remind  him  that  it  was  time  to  get 
some  fresh,  new  colors  into  his  out¬ 
door-living  wardrobe. 

To  have  the  merchandise  to  create 
and  back  up  such  a  display,  the  sports- 
w’ear  department  has  to  plan  ahead 
and  buy  an  adequate  assortment 
throughout  its  various  classifications 
in  the  two  or  three  colors  it  intends 
to  promote  during  the  course  of  the 
season.  There  is  no  need  to  plunge 
heavily  on  any  one  color,  or  to  seek  to 
foretell  exactly  how  strong  it  will  be. 
As  in  women’s  departments,  the  cus- 
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tomer  may  exclaim  over  pink  and  go 
in  and  buy  blue.  But  there  must  be  at 
least  enough  representation  to  make  a 
good  showing  in  those  colors  selected 
for  featuring. 

Buying  by  Theme.  Selecting  colors 
and  themes  to  be  featured  is  getting 
a  little  easier  these  days  for  the  sports¬ 
wear  buyer.  The  National  Association 
of  Men’s  Sportswear  Buyers  works 
with  manufacturers  and  other  fashion 
setters  each  season,  to  develop  the 
colors,  themes,  and  styles  that  seem 
most  desirable  for  featuring.  Last  sea¬ 
son,  the  buyers’  association  gave  the 
play  to  Far  Eastern  effects;  for  the 
coming  Fall,  they  are  talking  blues, 
browns,  stripes,  and  the  Northern 
European  influence. 

Whatever  the  theme  on  which  a 
sprtswear  department  hangs  its  pro¬ 
motion  for  the  season,  however,  it 
faces  a  special  problem  in  sports  shirts. 
Although  that  problem  is  primarily 
one  of  display,  it*  does  affect  the  buy¬ 
ing  in  a  very  direct  way. 

Showing  a  Shirt.  The  typical  sports 
shirt  today  is  likely  to  feature  many 
touches  that  show  to  advantage  only 
when  the  garment  is  displayed  open: 
contrast  color  on  neck  and  sleeve;  em¬ 
broidery  motif  on  the  chest;  broad 
stripe  of  color  or  mitering  of  stripes 
to  make  the  shoulders  look  wider,  etc. 
Most  of  these  effects  are  not  merely  lost 


when  the  shirt  is  folded  in  the  con¬ 
ventional  way;  they  are  actually  so  dis¬ 
torted  that  a  smart  design  acquires  an 
ungainly  look  or  a  touch  of  decoration 
looks  grossly  overdone. 

Now  a  shirt  is  one  article  of  clothing 
that  does  not  lend  itself  readily  to 
opening  and  refolding  by  the  clerk  or 
customer.  If  it  is  opened,  it  calls  for 
pressing  and  display  on  a  hanger  or 
form,  so  that  it  can  be  seen  as  it  will 
look  when  worn.  In  the  manufactur¬ 
er’s  showroom,  a  tremendous  variety 
of  shirt  styles  can  be  show’n  in  this 
w'ay;  in  the  retail  store,  there  is  room 
only  for  very  few. 

Solution?  Some  stores  handle  it  by 
selecting  one  style  (or  two  or  three  in 
larger  departments)  to  be  fealjured  in 
a  given  period.  They  buy  heavily  of 
that  style  in  size  and  color  assortment. 
A  pressed  sample  goes  on  a  form— or 
two,  if  the  fabric  is  wash-and-wear,  to 
illustrate  the  before  and  after  feature. 
On  a  table  or  counter,  the  stock  of  that 
style  is  laid  out,  with  the  open  sample 
and  the  massed  stock  to  catch  the  eye. 

Genius  Optional.  According  to  one 
major  resource,  the  buyer  does  not 
have  to  be  a  merchandising  genius  to 
select  the  shirts  for  this  treatment; 
practically  any  gootl  number  from  any 
one  of  his  key  resources  will  sell  like 
hot  cakes  if  he  highlights  it  in  this 
W'ay;  conversely,  practically  any  gootl 
number  will  die  on  the  vine  if  he 

Display  Fixtures  for  Shirts.  Sports  shirts 
need  to  be  shown  opened.  Here  are  two  ways 
to  show  many  in  small  space.  Below,  from 
Freely,  Inc.,  Cleveland,  Ohio,  comes  a  cir¬ 
cular,  rotating  rack.  From  Ensenada,  left,  is  a 
stand  showing  12  shirts  on  adjustable  arm. 


doesn’t.  Within  the  framework  of  the 
broad  trend  of  demand,  the  success  or 
failure  of  a  given  shirt  style  is  pretty 
much  in  the  hands  of  the  retail  store. 

The  buyer’s  responsibility,  then,  is 
to  select  the  numbers  to  which  he  is 
willing  to  give  the  play;  to  stock  these 
numbers  adequately  at  the  start,  and 
to  keep  reordering  and  displaying 
them  until  they  show  signs  of  running 
down.  Then,  on  to  the  next!  But 
above  all,  warns  one  resource,  make 
sure  the  numbers  getting  this  treat¬ 
ment  are  new,  and  that  windows  and 
ads  and  tables  are  not  wasted  on  ideas 
that  are  old  hat  or  even  just  staple. 
Sportswear  success  is  usually  built  on 
seeming  to  be  the  store  that  gets  there 
fustest  with  the  mostest. 

Formulas  for  Success.  Some  of  the 
stores  cooperating  in  this  study  gave 
details  of  successful  promotions  they 
have  had.  The  items  vary  widely,  but 
the  technique  is  always  the  same:  feel 
out  the  item,  make  sure  it’s  good,  and 
then  hit  it  hard.  A  store  in  the  Middle 
West  selected  nylon  jackets  in  three 
styles  for  featuring  last  fall.  Its  open¬ 
ing  gun  was  a  half-page  newspap>er  ad 
late  in  October,  stressing  the  wash- 
and-w’ear  and  warmth  without  weight 
asf>ects  of  the  jackets.  By  Christmas, 
it  had  sold  over  400  pieces,  at  unit 
prices  of  from  $22.95  to  $27.95,  result¬ 
ing  in  total  volume  of  over  $10,000  in 
the  two-month  period. 

A  Southern  store  says  flatly  that  it 
has  never  had  a  bad  sportswear  pro¬ 
motion.  Its  formula  is,  each  season,  to 
pick  at  least  one  item  from  each  of  its 
best  resources  and  feature  these.  “We 
take  our  featured  coordinates,”  says 
this  store’s  merchandise  manager,  “and 
tie  in  with  national  ads.  We  put  it  in 
windows,  use  counter  cards,  and  any¬ 
thing  else  that  is  available.  Once 
you’ve  decided  what  to  buy,  you  have 
to  show  it.  Get  it  up  where  the  cus¬ 
tomer  can  see  and  handle  it.  Don’t  be 
afraid  to  display  it  on  a  board  or  fig¬ 
ure  even  in  an  area  where  it  may  not 
normally  be  shown.”  In  this  store, 
when  Spring  comes,  the  gift  section  of 
the  men’s  department  slows  down. 
The  sportswear  buyer,  who  covers  the 
entire  men’s  group,  puts  out  cabana 
sets  and  Bermuda  sets  (not  just  shorts 
alone!)  on  the  gift  counters.  “It  gives 
this  area  seasonal  color,”  the  buyer 
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How  to  Show  a  Shirt.  A  sports  shirt,  unless  it  is  ultra-conservative,  seldom  is  seen  to  advantage  when  folded. 
The  design  may  be  asymmetrical;  the  stripe,  or  plaid,  or  seaming  may  l(X)k  all  out  of  proportion  when  the 
garment  is  folded.  In  both  these  windows,  one  shirt  of  each  style  is  displayed  on  a  torso  form;  others  of 
the  same  style  are  placed  nearby,  folded,  to  indicate 'the  color  range.  The  .Arrow  window  is  Sullivan’s  Men’s  Shop, 
Waterbury,  Ck)nn.  The  one  tying  a  Christmas  display  to  a  Tru-Val  ad  is  Gildners-Olde  Co.,  Owatonna,  Minn. 


Promotions 
That  Click! 


says,  “and  the  merchandise  stands  out.” 

Similar  determination  to  get  behind 
a  good  item  sold  over  5,000  pairs  of  a 
single  number  in  slacks  for  a  Mid- 
West  store;  did  an  outstanding  job  on 
a  sports  shirt  that  was  an  exclusive  for 
a  West  Coast  store;  put  across  Texas 
motif  sports  shirts  in  a  Texas  store; 
put  over  the  idea  of  a  promotion  of 
California  merchandise  each  Spring 
for  an  East  Coast  store. 

The  merchandise  manager  for  a 
large  store  in  the  West  sums  up  the 
item-promotion  picture:  “Selection  of 
a  style  item  and  continued  promotion 
by  any  individual  store  is  important 
to  the  continued  successful  operation. 
An  item,  whether  developed  or  pur¬ 
chased,  should  be  advertised  to  the 
consumer  as  his  answer  for  his  pur¬ 
pose— for  style,  warmth,  versatility, 
appearance,  etc.  This  item  should  be 
continually  campaigned  through  sales- 
jjeople,  windows,  additional  advertis¬ 
ing,  all  to  make  the  particular  depart¬ 
ment  foremost  in  correct  sportswear. 
Depth  of  a  featured  item  should  always 
be  considered  above  variety  and  sun¬ 
dry  styles  which  conflict  and  render 
stock  high  in  dollars  and  lacking  in 
colors  and  sizes  of  a  needed  style.” 

Obvious  corrollary;  Concentration 
on  the  few  best  resources,  a  good  f>ol- 
icy  for  most  departments,  makes  a 
good  cornerstone  for  the  spmrtswear 
department's  merchandising  pmlicy. 


SINCE  the  sportswear  department 
thrives  on  related  selling,  it  is  not 
surprising  to  And  that  a  majority  of 
the  stores  reporting  in  this  study  had 
at  least  one  successful  promotion  that 
featured  groups  of  coordinated  items 
in  the  past  year,  just  under  half  re¬ 
ported  successful  wash-and-wear  pro¬ 
motions  during  the  year,  and  about 
the  same  number  reported  success  with 
promotions  built  around  store-devel¬ 
oped  items.  Tie-ins  with  men’s  maga¬ 
zines  were  fairly  uncommon;  only  one 
in  six  of  the  reporting  stores  had  such 
a  promotion  in  the  past  year. 

The  promotion  of  coordinates  can 
be  hung  on  any  of  a  number  of 
themes.  A  store  in  the  deep  South 
reports  success  with  one  built  simply 
on  denims  —  jackets,  shirts,  slacks, 
shorts.  One  in  New  Jersey  worked  out 
two  promotions  last  June  on  the  idea 
of  Bermuda  shorts  and  the  shirts  to 


be  worn  with  them.  It  featured  both  I 
matched  sets  and  coordinated  group  I 
ings.  A  Mid-West  store  had  good  re-  I 
suits  with  the  theme  of  summer  co-  1 
ordinates  in  denim  and  poplin.  * 

! 

Appeal  to  Women.  From  a  West  Coast  | 
store  comes  the  report  of  a  successful  j 
promotion  built  around  the  idea  that  | 
a  woman  has  a  keen  interest  in  her  | 
husband’s  wardrobe,  particularly  in  its  j 
ability  to  complement  her  own  attire  |j 
when  they  go  places  together.  At  this  j 
store,  related  coordinates  in  men’s 
and  women’s  sportswear  were  featured. 
Conscious  of  the  fact  that  a  smartly 
turned  out  wife  can  be  made  unhappy 
indeed  if  her  husband’s  outfit  is  out  | 
of  tune  with  hers,  and  conscious  also 
that  women  still  buy  and  influence  the 
selection  of  much  of  their  husband’s 
clothing,  many  in  the  trade  seek  to 
interest  women  in  men’s  fashions. 
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THE  SHORTEST 
DISTANCE  BETWEEN  SALES 
IS  A  GREAT  LINE... 

HEAVILY 

ADVERTISED! 

Would  you  like  to  improve  your  men’s 
sport  shirt  operation?  Then  consider  TruVal. 

In  the  popular-priced  bracket  there  is  no  finer  line. 

Long  a  leader  in  style  and  tailoring,  TruVal,  this 
Fall,  will  run  an  exciting  series  of  ads  in  the 
national  magazines  shown  at  left.  Ads  that  can  be 
immediately  translated  into  sales  for  you  through  the 
industry’s  most  liberal  cooperative  newspaper 
program.  Have  your  buyer  investigate  TruVal  — 
it  can  fill  an  important  need  in  your  store. 

Tru  Val  # 

TruVal  Manufacturers,  Inc.,  350  Fifth  Ave.,  N.  Y.  I 
Shirts  •  Sport  Shirts  •  Pajamas 
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Using  Limited  Space  Effectively.  The  shirt  counter  at  Wananiaker's, 
Philadelphia,  tells  a  fashion  story  dramatically  and  in  limited  space. 
Each  section  of  the  back  board  shows  a  pair  of  slacks  or  shorts  with 
appropriate  shirts.  Since  there  isn’t  room  for  much  opening  up  of 
the  shirts,  an  .\rrow  ad  showing  the  featured  number  on  a  figure  is 
clipped  to  each  panel.  To  avoid  a  hodge-podge  effect,  stock  under  the 
counter  is  carefully  stacked  by  pattern  and  a  sample  of  each  pattern 
is  laid  out  on  the  counter  top. 


Arrow’s  stylist,  Ellen  Jacobsen,  for  in¬ 
stance,  reports  that  she  is  much  in  de¬ 
mand  on  women’s  television  programs 
to  speak  on  how  to  choose  and  acces¬ 
sorize  a  man’s  shirt. 

One  suggestion  for  keeping  the 
woman’s  interest  in  men’s  clothes  keen 
is  to  stage  fashion  shows  more  often. 
The  New  Orleans  spectacular,  de¬ 
scribed  in  Part  One  of  this  article  last 
month,  was  an  example  of  how  to  in¬ 
terest  man  and  wife  at  the  same  time. 
Even  without  such  elaborate  staging, 
and  even  without  the  appeal  of  a 
popular  fund-raising  effort,  a  fashion 
show  for  both  sexes  has  much  to  rec¬ 
ommend  it  from  the  standpoint  of  the 
department  store.  What  better  way  to 
get  the  two  holders  of  the  purse 
strings  into  the  store  together? 

Fashion  Shows  for  Men.  The  husband- 
and-wife  fashion  show,  some  observ¬ 
ers  believe,  may  be  the  department 
store’s  best  device  for  cultivating  in 
the  male  a  taste  for  such  entertain¬ 
ment.  They  look  forward  to  the  time 
when  department  stores  will  stage 
fast-moving  shows,  with  themes  as  well 
as  garments  beamed  at  masculine  audi¬ 
ences,  and  thus  take  a  firm  hold  on  the 
fashion  leadership  in  men’s  wear,  for 
sports  or  other  purposes.  With  a  fash¬ 


ion  coordinator  in  the  ready-to-wear 
division  who  is  already  familiar  with 
all  the  behind-the-scenes  phases  of  the 
job,  and  with  a  men’s  wear  merchan¬ 
dise  manager  to  insist  on  a  distinctly 
masculine  flavor  to  the  show,  results 
should  be  praiseworthy. 

That  men  are  interested  in  fashion 
and  fashion  shows,  particularly  in  the 
sportswear  field,  is  indicated  by  the 
number  of  stores  that  mentioned  with 
satisfaction  the  results  of  their  Mc¬ 
Gregor  trunk  shows.  These  were  held 
in  the  men’s  departments  of  the  stores, 
and  were  built  around  the  simple  de¬ 
vice  of  the  manufacturer’s  representa¬ 
tive  showing  his  line.  The  pitch  was 
that  no  one  store  could  carry  the  com¬ 
plete  line;  therefore  the  store  invited 
its  customers  to  come  and  view  the 
entire  selection  as  the  buyer  would. 

A  manufacturer’s  representative  was 
on  hand,  sample  trunks,  catalogues, 
and  all,  and  customers  w'ere  permitted 
to  special-order  items  not  regularly 
stocked  by  the  store.  (Outsizes  and 
other  hard-to-fit  people  loved  it,  it 
seems!)  Sales  w'ere  made  both  from 
the  store’s  own  stock  and  from  the 
trunk  selection. 

One  store  in  Nebraska  tied  its  trunk 
show  to  its  school  and  college  board. 
It  uses  representatives  at  each  high 


school  and  college  in  the  area:  these 
boys  write  columns  for  their  school 
papers,  sell  in  the  store  on  Saturdays 
and  on  the  late-open  night,  and  act  as 
a  fashion  advisory  board.  Given  a 
special  event  to  latch  on  to,  they  went 
to  town. 

Another  traffic  builder,  one  that  also 
happens  to  be  McGregor’s  baby,  is  the 
device  of  tying  promotion  to  a  contest 
that,  in  turn,  is  tied  to  a  major  sports 
event.  This  one  invites  the  customer 
to  come  into  the  sportswear  depart¬ 
ment  and  pick  up  an  entry  blank  on 
which  to  indicate  the  scores  he  ex|)ect5 
Jack  Fleck,  the  golfer,  to  make  in  the 
Masters  Tournament. 

This  particular  contest  cuts  several 
ways  at  once.  The  customer  comes  to 
the  department  for  his  ballot,  and 
sometimes  takes  it  home  with  him  and 
comes  back  a  second  time  to  enter  it. 
On  the  ballot  itself,  he  sees  a  picture 
of  the  golfer  wearing  a  weather-proof 
jacket;  on  the  part  that  he  retains  for 
himself  (suggestions  for  improving  hij 
game),  he  sees  illustrations  of  two 
other  garments.  When  the  winners  are 
announced,  each  regional  winner  gets 
to  play  a  round  of  golf  with  Jack 
Fleck.  Rounding  out  the  foursome  is 
a  representative  of  the  store  through 
which  he  cast  his  ballot,  and  a  local 
notable.  Traffic,  direct  selling,  pub¬ 
licity! 

Promotional  pegs  for  sportswear  are, 
of  course,  legion:  Father’s  Day,  vaca¬ 
tion,  back-to-school,  sports  events,  the 
opening  of  the  season  for  any  outdoor 
activity,  travel.  The  introduction  of 
new  car  models,  the  inauguration  of 
new  train,  plane,  or  bus  service,  are  all 
convenient  starting  points  for  a  story. 

Fifth  Season.  And  now,  with  a  fifth 
season  about  to  be  launched  by  the 
men’s  wear  trade,  it  is  expected  that 
sportswear  and  other  men’s  depart¬ 
ments  will  be  promoting  new  mer¬ 
chandise  at  regular  prices  in  late  June 
and  in  July,  instead  of  letting  these 
two  months  of  strong  demand  be  de¬ 
voted  to  post-Father’s  Day  clearances. 

Vacation  time,  when  each  family 
faces  its  annual  problem  of  assembling 
a  travel  wardrobe  that  is  light,  fairly 
immune  to  muss,  and  easy  to  care  for, 
is  a  good  time  to  hang  a  promotion 
on  the  wash-and-wear  peg.  Buyers,  it  is 
pointed  out,  fail  to  make  as  much  as 
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iiey  can  of  this  element  in  their  sports- 
urear  stocks.  Some  of  them  are  indif- 
icrent  to  the  c  laims  made  by  manufac- 
urers-they  either  pass  every  claim 
iJong  to  the  consumer  uncritically,  or 
luppress  all  claims  on  the  grounds 
that  they  may  be  exaggerated.  Yet 
there  is  no  easier  claim  to  test  than 
those  made  for  wash  and  wear  fabrics. 
All  the  buyer  has  to  do  is  take  home  a 
gamicnt  from  stock,  dunk  it  according 
to  the  direc  tions  supplied  by  the  mak¬ 
er,  and  see  what  happens.  If  it  washes 
as  well  as  is  claimed,  what  better  way 
to  dramatize  this  to  the  customer  than 
to  put  the  washed  but  unpressed  gar¬ 
ment  on  display? 

Drama  vs.  Dignity.  When  wash-and- 
wear  first  hit  the  men’s  departments 
in  a  big  way,  a  dignified  department 
store  on  New  York’s  Fifth  Avenue  and 
an  equally  conservative  men’s  shop  in 
Philadelphia  went  whole  hog  in  pro¬ 
moting  the  idea.  Each  of  these  stores 
set  up  a  washing  machine  on  its  men’s 


floor,  and  dramatized  the  dunk-drip- 
don  aspects  of  its  new  merchandise. 
Each  one  sold  out  its  initial  stock 
faster  than  comparable  stores  else¬ 
where  who  considered  the  washing 
machine  routine  beneath  their  dignity. 

Yet  sportswear,  in  its  way,  is  part  of 
an  escape  from  dignity  for  the  man 
who  has  to  present  a  neat,  smart  ap¬ 
pearance  in  working  hours.  Exotic  or 
conservative,  it  is  a  man’s  way  to  be 
smartly  dressed  yet  comfortable.  It  is 
his  way  to  enjoy  the  new,  the  bright, 
the  colorful,  and  yet  feel  well  turned 
out.  It  is  his  way  to  get  a  little  drama 
into  his  dress. 

With  all  the  drama  inherent  in  the 
merchandise,  the  department  store 
that  seeks  to  take  a  dominant  place  in 
the  sportswear  picture  could  do  worse 
than  to  channel  some  of  its  talent  for 
theater  into  its  sportswear  promotions. 
The  new,  the  smart,  the  dramatic  will 
take  the  store  much  further  along  the 
road  than  an  off-price,  off-grade  pro¬ 
motion  can  ever  carry  it. 


195  Modern- 

Minded 

Merchants 

now  use  NRDGA's  Men's  Cloth¬ 
ing  Manual  in  their  depart¬ 
mental  operations. 

Acclaimed  as  the  'Bible'  of  the 
industry,  the  Men's  Clothing 
Manual  gives  you  the  facts  on 
all  stages  of  the  industry  from 
manufacture  to  final  sale  to 
your  customer. 

All  you  need  to  know  about 
running  a  profitable  depart- 


Windows  Do  Related  Selling.  Whatever  its  theme,  a  sportswear  window 
can  do  related  selling.  Newman’s,  Enid,  Oklahoma,  shows  how  a  small 
window  can  effectively  link  shirts,  slacks,  caps,  and  even  belts  to  a 
“l<K»k.”  In  this  case,  it  was  the  Continental  look,  a  tie-in  with  True, 
The  Man’s  Magazine. 


ment. 


NRDGA’S  MEN’S 
CLOTHING 
MANUAL 


Now  in  its  third  printing  — 

Member  price:  $3.75 
Non-member:  $6.00 


Merchandising  Division 
National  Retail  Dry  Goods  Assn. 
100  W.  31st  St.,  New  York  1,  N.  Y. 

Please  send  me  copies  of 

MEN'S  CLOTHING  MANUAL 

. .  Check  attached  Bill  me 

Name  . 

Store  . 

Address  . 

City,  State  . 

Add  3%  t«lM  tax  if  daliviad  ia  N.  Y.  C. 


June,  1956 
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Expansion  of  sales  in  the  depart¬ 
ment  store  field  seems  to  be  pro¬ 
ceeding  at  a  phenomenal  rate,  due  in 
part  to  the  growth  of  consumer  in¬ 
come,  and  also  due  to  the  expansion 
of  consumer  credit.  But  unfortunate¬ 
ly,  increases  in  retained  earnings  have 
not  kept  pace  with  department  store 
growth.  As  a  result,  we  find  many  de¬ 
partment  stores  and  chains  seeking 
new  sources  of  long-term  funds.  Some 
of  these  companies  go  into  public  fi¬ 
nancing.  But  many— particularly  the 
medium-sized  stores— would  like  long¬ 
term  funds,  preferably  from  insurance 
companies. 

Since  many  of  such  company  officers 
call  upon  us,  and  since  many  ask  the 
same  general  questions  about  insur¬ 
ance  company  loans,  it  may  be  of  in¬ 
terest  to  indicate  the  general  require¬ 
ments  and  procedures. 

.According  to  the  Security  and  Ex¬ 
change  Commission  reports,  about 
one-third  of  all  corporate  securities 
sold  in  1955  went  directly  to  insurance 
companies,  fraternal  orders,  pension 
and  trust  funds.  These  security  issues 
never  went  through  underwriters, 
never  passed  through  SEC  registration. 


Here  is  a  review  of  the  general  requirements 
and  procedures  that  are  involved  in  negotiat¬ 
ing  long-term  loans  from  insurance  companies. 


By  W,  T.  Grimm 

President,  IV.  T.  Grimm  &  Co.,  Chicago 


.Mr.  Grimm,  formerly  associated  with  Kidder,  Peabody  &  Co.,  and 
with  the  First  Boston  Corporation,  operates  a  financial 
consultant  firm  specializing  in  negotiation  and  place¬ 
ment  of  long-term  loans  with  institutional  investors. 


did  not  require  an  offering  prospectus, 
and  cost  of  flotation  was  less,  on  the 
average,  than  for  a  public  offering. 
Such  corporate  financing  is  known  as 
direct  placement  loans,  or  private 
placement  loans,  and  this  direct  meth¬ 
od  of  raising  funds  is  used  by  small 
stores  as  well  as  large  stores.  How  is 
this  private  placement  financing  done, 
who  does  it,  under  what  conditions, 
and  what  are  the  drawbacks? 

Direct  placement  sales  totaled  about 
$3.6  billion  in  1955.  Most  of  these 
direct  sales  are  arranged  through  spe¬ 
cialists  who  bring  together  the  institu¬ 
tional  investor  and  the  corporate  bor¬ 
rower. 

About  95  per  cent  of  the  private 
placement  issues  are  debt  obligations 
—bonds,  debentures,  notes  and  mort¬ 
gages.  Preferred  stock  is  sometimes 
used.  .About  half  of  the  year’s  direct 
placement  financing  was  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  company  expansion  and  phys¬ 
ical  improvement.  Working  capital 
needs  accounted  for  about  20  per  cent; 
refunding  of  outstanding  securities 
about  15  per  cent. 

Placements  may  range  from  $250,000 
to  a  few  as  high  as  $150,000,000.  To 


entitle  a  store  to  a  minimum  loan  oi 
$250,000,  the  borrower  should  have  a 
net  worth  of  at  least  $500,000,  and  a 
good  earnings  record.  Interest  rates 
vary  from  3i/^  to  six  per  cent,  depend¬ 
ing  on  the  credit  of  the  borrower  and 
the  money  market.  More  than  half  ol 
die  private  placements  are  10-15  year 
maturities. 

The  Advantages.  Direct  placement  ol 
corporate  securities  has  grown  mainly 
because  of  simplicity,  speed  and  sav 
ings  in  cost.  Securities  and  Exchange 
Commission  registration  and  prepara 
tion  of  an  offering  prospectus  with  it- 
attendant  legal  and  auditing  expeny;' 
are  avoided.  As  far  as  speed  is  (on 
cerned,  under  favorable  circumstances, 
some  commitments  for  private  place 
ments  have  been  negotiated  within  a 
week. 

Cost  on  direct  placements  is  usually 
substantially  less  than  on  public  offer 
ings.  This  is  especially  true  of  smaller 
loans  where  issuance  and  selling  cx 
penses  expressed  as  a  percentage  cii 
proceeds  tend  to  be  high.  For  t  xatir 
pie,  a  medium-sized  store  with  a  net 
worth  of  $11/^  million  desiring  to  l)0t 
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row  today  would  probably 

pay  around  10  per  cent  or  more  of  the 
amount  obtained,  as  costs  of  a  public 
offering.  The  direct  placement  com¬ 
mission,  however,  would  probably 
range  from  three  to  four  per  cent. 

These  conclusions  flow  from  two 
audies  tnaile  by  the  SEC.  First  is  the 
study  entitled  Privately  Placed  Securi¬ 
ties— Cost  of  Flotation  (1952),  and  sec¬ 
ond  is  the  study  entitled  Cost  of  Flo¬ 
tation  of  Issues  Effectively  Registered 
with  the  SEC  (1951).  The  comparison 
on  cost  apfiears  in  the  box  in  the  ad¬ 
joining  columns. 

The  Negotiations.  From  our  experi¬ 
ence,  we  learn  that  institutional  in¬ 
vestigators  seek  certain  major  qualities 
in  evaluating  a  store’s  application  for 
a  direct  loan.  By  and  large,  the  invest¬ 
ors  want:  first,  to  be  assured  of  com¬ 
petent  management  in  the  borrowing 
company;  second,  to  find  a  history  of 
company  profits  and  demonstrated 
ability  to  repay  the  loan;  and  third,  to 
be  assured  that  the  new  funds  will  be 
put  to  constructive  use. 

The  role  of  the  private  placement 
specialist  is  to  counsel  with  the  issuer 
as  to  the  best  type  of  issue  to  meet 
his  needs  and  thereafter  to  prepare  a 
comprehensive  report  which  will  cover 
company  history,  purpose  and  terms 
of  the  loan,  analysis  of  financial  state¬ 
ments,  calculation  of  investment  ratios 
and  legality  status,  appraisal  of  man¬ 
agement  and  key  personnel,  standing 
in  the  industry  and  long-range  out¬ 
look,  etc.  Then,  the  specialist  proceeds 
to  present  the  proposal  to  the  proper 
institutional  investor  and  to  negotiate 
the  Ixest  terms  obtainable  on  behalf  of 
the  borrower. 

Certain  insurance  companies  have 
strong  preferences  for  certain  types 
and  amounts  of  loans,  representative 
of  certain  industries.  Other  insurance 
companies  seek  other  characteristics  in 
size,  location  and  industry.  Pension 
funds,  fraternal  orders  and  trusts  show 
the  same  differences.  There  are  well 
over  300  institutional  investors  in  this 
country  and  in  Canada,  and  each  has 
its  own  investment  policy.  A  good 
deal  of  the  art  of  the  direct  placement 
specialist  lies  in  knowing  exactly  which 
institutional  investors  are  seeking  what 
kinds  of  loans  at  the  moment— and 
then  counseling  the  corporate  borrow¬ 


Comparison  of  Cost  of  Flotation 


Six*  of  ItM*  P«r  Cant  of  Precaadt 


(000  emitted) 

Private  Placed  Utuet 

PubUdy  Offered  Iseue* 

Number  ef 

Tetal  Cetta 

Number  ef 

Tetal  CetH 

iMue* 

(Per  Cent) 

luuet 

(Per  Cent) 

1  499 

145 

3.05 

4 

10.21 

500-  999 

162 

2.24 

8 

8.72 

1,000-2,999 

207 

1.45 

12 

5.61 

3,000-4,999 

51 

1.13 

61 

2.69 

5,000-9,999 

68 

.89 

72 

1.91 

Costs  for  both  private  placements  and  public  issues  are  somewhat  higher 
than  the  average  for  companies  seeking  money  for  the  first  time. 

Sourca;  SEC 


er  on  the  best  source  of  funds  and  the 
best  terms. 

The  latter— the  best  terms— are  of 
major  significance  to  the  borrower. 
Department  store  officers  are  often 
wizards  at  understanding  their  own 
financial  situation,  but  usually  don’t 
know  whether  the  terms  offered  in  an 
institutional  loan  are  too  tight,  or 
whether  a  better  deal  couldn’t  be  se¬ 
cured  elsewhere. 

Not  only  must  the  borrower  be 
counseled  on  the  principal  amount  to 
be  borrowed,  but  the  maturity,  inter¬ 
est  rate,  call  prices  and  offering  price 
require  careful  consideration.  Quite 
often,  borrowing  corjxxrations  will  ac¬ 
cept  sinking  fund  provisions  on  their 
loan  which  may  prove  embarrassing  in 
future  years— but  so  interested  are  they 
in  the  principal  sum,  that  they  often 
overlook  repayment  clauses.  The  same 
applies  to  call  prices  on  the  issue. 

The  same  considerations  hold  with 
regard  to  security  for  the  loan.  Should 
it  be  a  closed  or  open-end  first  mort¬ 
gage  on  all  fixed  assets  of  the  borrower, 
or  xvould  a  debenture  serve  just  as  well 
and  save  trustee’s  fees?  Should  the 
loan  permit  or  preclude  additional 
funded  debt,  or  bank  indebtedness? 
Should  the  borrowing  corjxxration  ac¬ 
cept  a  provision  that  it  agrees  to  main¬ 
tain  a  certain  specified  current  ratio? 
What  about  dividends?  Sometimes  an 
institutional  investor  may  insist  that 
the  borrowing  company  limit  its  divi¬ 
dends  to  25  or  50  per  cent  of  net  in¬ 
come  after  taxes  and  sinking  fund  pay¬ 
ments.  Other  institutional  investors 


may  permit  75  per  cent  or  more. 

Other  problems  may  arise  concern¬ 
ing  the  sale  of  fixed  assets  during  the 
term  of  the  loan.  Some  loan  agree¬ 
ments  permit  such  sale,  others  do  not 
without  the  consent  of  the  lender. 

Notwithstanding  these  vexations  and 
problems,  corporations  of  all  sorts  bor¬ 
rowed  $3.6  billion  last  year  through 
direct  placements,  so  evidently  these 
problems  have  answers. 

Typical  Terms.  The  drawbacks  to  pri¬ 
vate  placement— if  they  are  drawbacks 
—often  appear  in  loan  covenants.  De¬ 
partment  store  officers  might  well 
weigh  the  effect  of  them  on  their  own 
situations.  For  example,  in  every  di¬ 
rect  placement  loan  agreement  is  a 
summary  of  terms  and  conditions  to 
which  the  borrower  agrees  to  adhere  so 
long  as  the  issue  remains  outstanding. 
Whether  these  covenants  are  likely  to 
be  burdensome  or  not  must  be  decid¬ 
ed  by  each  store  management  for  itself. 
For  example:  the  borrower  often 
agrees,  after  giving  effect  to  the  loan: 

a.  to  maintain  working  capital  equal 
to  150  per  cent  of  the  amount  of 
the  loan: 

b.  to  maintain  current  ratio  of  1.5 
to  1  or  2.0  to  1,  depending  on  the 
type  of  business  represented; 

c.  not  to  merge  or  sell  substantially 
all  of  the  assets  without  the  lend¬ 
er’s  consent; 

d.  to  restrict  dividends  to  earnings 
subsequent  to  the  date  of  the 
loan;  and 

(Continued  on  next  page) 
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HOW 

DO 

YOU 

KNOW 

—what  to  buy? 
—how  much  to  buy? 
—when  to  buy? 

Three  tremendous  questions  that 
moke  for  either  profit  or  loss- 
answered  clearly  and  simply  by 
a  prominent  retailer. 

No  merchandising  person— be  it 
clerical,  head  of  stock,  assistant 
buyer  or  buyer— no  training  de* 
partment  head— can  really  know 
without  studying 

the  newly  revised 

DOlLARl^AND  UNIT 
MERCHANDISE 
PLANNING  AND 

BUDGETING 

by 

J«rold  S.  Meyer 
General  Manager 
STROUSS-HIRSHBERG  CO. 
Youngstown,  Ohio 

For  NRDGA  members,  $2.00 
Non-member  price,  $5.00 

Merchandising  Division 
National  Retail  Dry  Goods  Assn. 
100  W.  3Tst  St.,  New  York  1,  N.  Y. 

Please  send  me . copies  of 

"Dollar  and  Unit  Merchandise  Plan¬ 
ning  and  Budgeting." 

Check  attached -  Bill  me - 

Name  . 

Store . 

Address  . 

City,  State . 

Add  3%  taUt  tax  if  dalivarod  in  N.Y.C. 


e.  not  to  pledge  any  accounts  re¬ 
ceivable  or  other  current  assets  to 
secure  bank  loans. 

These  are  typical  terms  for  the  av¬ 
erage  medium-sized  store.  However, 
after  a  loan  is  made,  any  specific  cove¬ 
nant  in  a  private  placement  can  always 
be  modified  more  easily  than  can  a 
similar  change  in  a  publicly-sold  issue. 

How  It  Works.  An  example  may  serve 
here.  Let  us  take  a  hypothetical  case 
modeled  closely  on  several  actual 
cases.  The  closely  held  X  Company, 
a  department  store,  completely  remod¬ 
eled  its  facilities  and  doubled  its  floor 
area  about  three  and  a  half  years  ago. 
At  that  time,  the  company  secured  a 
20-year,  4 14  per  cent  real  estate  first 
mortgage  of  $600,000  to  help  finance 
the  program.  / 

Subsecpiently,  business  increased 
sharply,  leading  to  larger  inventories, 
and,  for  competitive  reasons,  the  com¬ 
pany  began  to  extend  credit  terms  to 
customers  in  sizable  amounts.  This 
caused  a  severe  strain  on  working  capi¬ 
tal.  The  company’s  banks  extended 
maximum  short-term  credit  both  on  a 
secured  and  unsecured  basis,  but  it  be¬ 
came  apparent  that  a  large  portion  of 
this  short-term  credit  would  have  to 
be  funded  to  place  the  company  on  a 
sound  and  secure  financial  basis. 

Although  the  company  had  a  tan¬ 
gible  net  worth  of  almost  $2,500,000, 
its  earning  power  had  been  adversely 
affected  by  the  cost  and  inconvenience 
of  remodeling  and,  of  course,  there 
was  a  mortgage  on  the  real  property. 
It  took  time  to  build  sales  to  new  high 
volumes  and  the  break-even  point  had 
increased  materially  from  former  lev¬ 
els.  However,  the  company  was  show¬ 
ing  a  sharp  increase  in  net  profits  in 
its  last  nine  months  of  operations,  a 
sure  indication  that  its  expansion  pro¬ 
gram  was  beginning  to  pay  off. 

At  this  point,  we  were  consulted  to 
see  what  might  be  done.  First  we 
found  that  the  principal  stockholders 
had  advanced  the  company  almost 
$300,000  to  help  tide  the  company 
over  this  difficult  period.  They  agreed 
to  subordinate  their  notes  to  a  deben¬ 
ture  issue.  This  had  the  effect  of  in¬ 
creasing  net  worth  to  $2,800,000,  as  far 
as  a  long-term  lender  was  concerned. 

We  advised  the  company  that  a  long¬ 
term  loan  could  be  placed  for  $750,000, 


repayable  over  about  15  years,  at  an 
interest  rate  of  less  than  five  per  cent 
The  company’s  earning  power  Ijefon 
taxes  for  the  past  nine  months  pro¬ 
jected  over  12  months,  indicated  that 
it  would  cover  the  first  year’s  interest 
charge  on  the  proposed  loan  and  cur¬ 
rent  annual  interest  payments  on  the 
outstanding  first  mortgage  by  almost 
10  times,  with  every  exjjectation  that 
a  better  record  could  be  anticipated 
for  the  next  fiscal  year.  The  average 
earnings  coverage  for  the  past  five  full 
years  was  only  4i/^  times. 

A  comprehensive  survey  was  pre 
pared  on  the  company,  emphasizing 
the  reasons  for  the  temporary  difficulty 
incurred  by  the  expansion  program, 
the  favorable  current  outlook,  the 
quality  of  management,  the  favorable 
competitive  situation,  and  the  practi¬ 
cal  benefits  the  loan  would  bring  the 
company. 

One  of  the  institutional  investon 
with  whom  we  conferred  agreed  to 
make  a  $750,000  loan  in  the  form  of 
debentures  at  45^  per  cent,  provided 
that  the  projection  of  earnings  for  the 
year,  based  on  the  first  nine  months, 
proved  substantially  accurate.  This 
proved  to  be  the  case  and  the  company 
received  a  12-year  debenture  loan  with 
principal  repayments  commencing  at 
the  end  of  the  second  year  and  to  be 
repaid  in  equal  instalments  over  the 
last  10  years  of  the  loan.  A  minimum 
net  working  capital  of  $1,500,000  was 
required,  and  seasonal  loans  could 
only  be  made  on  an  unsecured  basis. 

The  banks  gladly  cooperated  since 
the  company’s  working  capital  posi¬ 
tion  was  greatly  improved  by  the  de¬ 
benture  issue.  Payments  on  the  stock¬ 
holders’  subordinated  loans  and  divi¬ 
dends  were  restricted  to  net  earnings 
after  loan  repayments  earned  subse¬ 
quent  to  the  issuance  of  the  debentures. 

In  summary,  it  might  l>e  said  that 
for  department  stores  and  chains  which 
are  aware  of  the  facts  and  still  prefer 
debt  financing— as  many  of  them  do 
for  a  variety  of  reasons— private  place¬ 
ment  financing  offers  an  efficacious, 
low-cost  route  to  necessary  funds.  The 
principle  we  emphasize  is  this:  long¬ 
term  loans  are  based  on  demonstrated 
earnings  power  rather  than  the  value 
of  fixed  assets.  If  a  store  can  meet  that 
test,  it  is  eligible  for  all  forms  of  priv¬ 
ate  placement  financing. 
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This  is  where 
Underwood  Sundstrand 
makes  short  work 
of  cycle  billing.  ••••,. 


No  doubt  about  it . . .  10-key  touch  operation  has  proved 
to  be  the  easiest,  simplest  and  fastest  method  of  posting 
.  .  .  there’s  no  eyestrain  ...  no  tiresome  “headswing”. 
Result . . .  more  speed  . . .  more  accuracy. 

And  combined  with  the  exclusive  inactive-column  skip 
you  get  the  best  combination  of  features  for  the  EASIEST 
.  .  .  FASTEST  .  .  .  MOST  AUTOMATIC  method  of 
posting  customers’  accounts. 

Check  into  the  advantages  that  Underwood  Sundstrand 
can  bring  to  your  operations. 

For  complete  details  on  how  to  cut  your  billing  costs, 
call  your  Underwood  Office  or  mail  this  coupon  today. 


UNDERWOOD 


CORPORATION 


ONE  PARK  AVENUE,  NEW  YORK  16,  N.  V. 


Underwood  Corporation,  One  Park  Avenue, 
New  York  16,  N.  Y. 

n  Phone  me  for  a  demonstration  appointment. 

□  Please  send  new  Underwood  Sundstrand  Cycle 
Billing  Folder. 

Name  and  Title _ 

Name  of  Store _ _ _ 


June,  1956 
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Competition  is  the  heart  of  salesmanship.  But  a  poc 
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By  JohrTM.  Wilson,  Vice  President,  Sales,  The  \atiofial  Cash  Register  Company  j  ptom 
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SOME  people  say  that  interest  in 
retail  salesmanship  is  dying,  day 
by  day.  They  feel  that  the  excellent 
sales  record  of  many  of  onr  stores  has 
not  been  the  result  of  superior  sales¬ 
manship,  but  is  largely  due  to  the 
high  degree  of  general  prosperity. 

Most  of  us  give  little  thought  to  our 
health  when  we  feel  physically  fit; 
but  when  health  is  impaired  we  sud¬ 
denly  become  aware  of  its  importance. 
Similarly,  when  stores  are  filled  with 
customers,  it  is  easy  to  forget  the  im¬ 
portance  of  real  selling  effort. 

But  is  there  any  store  that  doesn’t 
need  salesmanship,  even  today?  No 
store  enjoys  a  continuous  rush  period; 
there  are  plenty  of  opportunities  for 
down-to-earth  sales  effort,  right  now. 
The  selling  efficiency  of  salespeople 
must  be  constantly  maintained  if  it  is 
to  be  ready  when  needed.  It  is  not 
something  that  can  be  acquired  over¬ 
night. 

What  will  happen  when  salesman¬ 
ship  again  becomes  a  vital  necessity? 
Some  stores  will  have  a  sales  staff  that 
is  bright,  alive,  eager,  ready  for  every 
challenge;  a  staff  keenly  interested  in 
doing  a  good  job.  Others  will  find 
that  the  sales  staff  is  little  more  than  a 
collection  of  indifferent  clerks,  un¬ 
willing  or  unable  to  assume  a  genuine 
selling  assignment. 

The  difference  between  these  two 
groups  is  that  one  has  the  competi¬ 
tive  spirit;  the  other  has  not.  One  is 
trained;  the  other  isn’t. 


Retail  Salesmanship.  Many  store  ex¬ 
ecutives  feel  that  there  is  a  great  need 
for  better  personal  salesmanship  in 
the  retail  field.  Their  salespeople 
often  give  the  impression  that  they  do 
not  care  what  happens  from  one  day 
to  the  next.  Lacking  the  knowledge 
that  can  only  be  gained  with  proper 
sales  trainittg,  they  have  no  incetitive 
to  sell.  Lack  of  progress  causes  them 
to  gradually  acquire  the  feeling  that 
they  are  not  in  the  right  line  of  busi¬ 
ness.  They  are  on  the  lookout  for 
something  that  offers  a  greater  future, 
with  the  result  that  turnover  in  per¬ 
sonnel  adds  to  the  problem.  It  is  sel¬ 
dom  that  one  who  feels  particularly 
(]ua lifted  for  the  work  in  which  he  is 
engaged  decides  to  seek  w'ork  else- 
w’here. 

Is  motivating  salespeople  such  a 
hopeless  task?  Many  retail  execu¬ 
tives  have  more  or  less  given  up  the 
ghost,  deciding  that  the  main  thing 
to  do  now  is  concentrate  on  new  forms 
of  display  and  advertising;  to  presell 
the  customer,  so  that  little  effort  will 
be  required  by  salespeople.  In  carry¬ 
ing  out  this  decision,  they  have  cut 
short  on  sales  training,  or  abandoned 
it  altogether. 

This  cannot  be  the  answer.  Mer¬ 
chandise  that  can  be  presold  can  also 
be  distributed  by  self-service  methods. 
Salespeople  are  being  paid  salary  and 
commission  for  one  primary  purpose: 
to  sell  merchandise  that  cannot  be 
sold  by  advertising  and  display  alone; 


that  cannot  be  sold  except  ilnough 
personal  (ontact.  And  salespeople 
must  l)e  trained  if  they  are  to  sell  effec¬ 
tively.  Regardless  of  circumstances, 
one  should  never  accept  the  theory 
that  a  salesperson  can  be  retained 
when  he  produces  a  sales  recotd  less 
than  commensuiate  with  the  money 
paid  him. 

Stimulating  Effort.  There  are  only 
two  stimulants  to  one’s  best  efforts- 
the  fear  of  punishment,  and  the  hope 
of  reward.  When  neither  is  present, 
one  can  hardly  hope  that  salespeople 
will  want  to  be  trained  or  want  to  do 
a  good  job.  When  disappointment  is 
not  expressed  that  one  hasn’t  done  a 
better  job,  or  when  credit  is  withheld 
when  one  has  done  a  good  job,  there 
is  absolutely  no  incentive  to  put  forth 
the  best  effort. 

It  has  been  said  that  the  apathy  of 
salespeople  is  merely  a  reflection  of 
the  management’s  own  attitude.  When 
the  management  does  not  maintain 
and  publish  records  of  each  sales¬ 
person’s  accomplishments  —  weekly, 
monthly,  and  yearly  comparative  rec¬ 
ords,  by  department— it  may  be  taken 
as  a  confession  that  they  do  not  care 
who  sells  and  who  doesn’t  regardless 
of  bonus  arrangements  or  any  other 
forms  of  over-all  prompting.  A  game 
of  any  kind  doesn’t  begin  until  they 
start  to  keep  the  score,  and  when  they 
stop  keeping  score  the  game  is  over. 

Payment  of  commission,  according 
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United  Parcel  Service  >7//? 


to  many  students  of  retailing,  is  not 
sufficient  incentive  in  itself.  A  sales¬ 
person  must  know  that  the  department 
head  “has  an  eye  on  him”  and  knows 
what  he  is  doing.  He  must  know  that 
his  results  are  being  measured;  and 
that  he  will  be  complimented  and 
eventually  promoted  if  he  does  a  fine 
job,  and  (lerhaps  the  reverse  if  he  does 
a  poor  one.  Only  then  will  he  be  in¬ 
terested  in  the  sales  training  that  will 
make  him  a  more  valuable  employee. 

Recognition  for  a  job  well  done  is 
high  on  the  list  of  motivating  influ¬ 
ences  for  all  people;  more  important 
in  many  instances  than  compensation 
itself.  When  someone  is  promoted,  a 
promotion  that  everyone  could  “see 
toming”  because  of  an  excellent  rec¬ 
ord,  the  entire  department  is  stimu¬ 
lated.  For  it  is  clear,  then,  that  pro¬ 
motions  are  based  on  merit.  A  promo¬ 
tion  that  seems  to  come  “out  of  the 
blue,"  which  is  always  the  case  when 
no  one  knows  what  the  next  fellow  is 
doing,  causes  nothing  but  resentment 
and  a  further  weakening  of  the  will 
to  work. 


to  you.  You  have  just  taken  a  shower 
bath,  and  are  now  entering  your  bed¬ 
room,  clad  only  in  a  Turkish  towel. 
Would  you  be  self-conscious?  Of 
course  not!  No  one  can  see  you.  But 
you  would  be  if  you  accidentally 
opened  the  wrong  tloor  and  walked 
into  a  room  crowded  with  people. 

Such  is  the  nature  of  publicity.  If 
salespeoj)le  can  turn  in  a  mediocre 
performance  day  after  day,  without 
anyone  seeming  to  know  or  care  about 
it,  many  of  them  will  do  exactly  that. 


But  if  that  performance  is  a  matter 
of  public  record,  for  all  to  see,  they 
will  try  hard  to  show  up  in  a  better 
light,  regardless  of  financial  considera¬ 
tion.  The  hope  of  reward  is  the  com¬ 
mendation  of  the  department  head, 
and  the  pxissibility  of  promotion.  The 
fear  of  punishment  is  the  realization 
that  they  are  not  paying  their  own 
way. 

CIompx;tition  is  the  heart  and  soul 
of  salesmanship;  but  again,  who  will 
compjete  when  no  one  knows  the  score? 
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Competitive  Spirit.  AVhen  no  attempt 
is  made  to  discover  who  is  doing  good 
work  and  who  is  not,  what  stimulus 
is  left?  There  would  be  no  interest 
in  the  .American  or  National  baseball 
leagues  if  the  scores  of  each  game  and 
the  standings  of  the  teams  were  rtot 
published!  There  can  he  no  competi¬ 
tive  spirit  when  no  one  knows  who  is 
the  winner.  Good  salespeople  want  to 
Ire  compared  with  others  and  thus  get 
the  recognition  they  deserve.  It  is  the 
good  salespeople  who  leave  when  such 
recognition  is  not  forthcoming.  Poor 
salespeople  like  to  operate  "in  the 
tiark”;  they  are  the  ones  who  remain. 

.Almost  all  manufacturing  compan¬ 
ies  publish  a  record  of  each  salesman’s 
achievements,  month  by  month  and 
year  by  year,  for  all  to  see.  That  is  the 
basic  “secret,”  if  it  may  be  called  that, 
of  instilling  a  spirit  of  compretition  in 
every  salesprerson.  It  is  the  way  to 
make  salespeople  eager  for  sales  train¬ 
ing.  After  many  years  of  experience 
in  charge  of  sales  organizations,  there 
isn’t  anything  I  have  learned  about 
motivating  salesmen  that  could  be 
used  without  sales  records  as  the  basis. 

Imagine,  if  you  will,  that  you  are 
a  weekend  guest,  in  a  home  unfamiliar 
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Committees  of  the  NRD6A 


Keystone  of  the  NRDGA's  solid  organization  structure  is  maximum  participation  by  mem¬ 
bers  themselves.  This  participation  is  not  confined  to  policy-making;  it  extends  into  the  | 

details  of  technical  and  legislative  programs  and  Association  administration.  On  the  24  " 

committees  that  report  to  the  NRDGA  board  of  directors,  there  are  nearly  400  members, 
working  responsibly  and  generously  in  the  service  of  the  whole  retail  trade. 
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Awards 

Chairman:  RICHARD  J.  BLUM 
Executive  Head,  Saks— 34th,  New  York,  N.  Y. 
FRANK  J.  JOHNS,  President 
The  Denver  Dry  Goods  Company,  Denver,  Colo. 
HUGH  M.  EVANS,  President  &  General  Manager 

D.  H.  Holmes  Company,  Ltd.,  New  Orleans,  La. 
GORDON  K.  GREENFIELD,  President 
Franklin  Simon,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

GEORGE  M.  IVEY,  Secretary  &  Treasurer 
J.  B.  Ivey  &  Company,  Charlotte,  N.  C. 

W,  EARL  MILLER,  Executive  Vice  President  & 
General  Manager,  Ed.  Schuster  &  Co.,  Inc. 
Milwaukee,  Wise. 

Advisory  to  the 
International  Division 

Chairman:  BENJAMIN  H.  NAMM 

President,  Namm-Loeser's,  Inc.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

Co-Chairman:  JOSEPH  W.  DYE 

President,  Wolf  &  Dessauer,  Fort  Wayne,  Ind. 

Vice.4:hairman:  CHARLES  G.  NICHOLS 

President  &  General  Manager,  The  G.  M.  McKelvey 

Company,  Youngstown,  Ohio 

Vice-Chairman  for  France:  JEAN  BADER 

Aux  Galeries  D'Orleans,  Paris,  France 

REGINALD  H.  BIOGS,  Vice  President 

The  Emporium  Capwell  Company, 

San  Francisco,  Calif. 

FRANK  BRADLEY,  President 

Mutual  Buying  Syndicate,  Inc.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 
WALTER  W.  CANDY,  JR.,  President 
Bullock's,  Inc.,  Los  Angeles,  Calif. 

RICHARD  S.  FRANK,  Treasurer 

Meier  &  Frank  Company,  Inc.,  Portland,  Ore. 

MILTON  GREENEBAUM,  President 

Kirby,  Block  &  Co.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

ERWIN  J.  HEILEMANN,  Vice  President 
Abercrombie  &  Fitch  Co.,  New  York,  N.  Y, 
ARTHUR  C.  KAUFMANN,  Executive  Head 
Gimbel  Brothers,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

EGIL  E.  KROGH,  President 

Sibley,  Lindsay  &  Curr  Co.,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 

HENRY  W.  MORGAN,  President 

Henry  Morgan  &  Co.,  Ltd.,  Montreal,  P.  Q.,  Can. 

DOROTHY  SHAVER,  President 

Lord  &  Taylor,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

WADE  G.  McCARGO,  President 
McCargo-Boldwin  Co.,  Richntond,  Va. 


THEODORE  SCHLESINGER,  Vice  President 
Allied  Stores  Corporation,  New  York,  N.  Y. 
ERNEST  H.  WYCKOFF,  President  &  Treasurer 
A.  B.  WyckofF,  Stroudsburg,  Pa. 

Careers  in  Retailing 

Chairman:  THEODORE  SCHLESINGER,  Vice  Presi¬ 
dent,  Allied  Stores  Corporation,  New  York,  N.  Y. 
R.  A.  AYMAR,  Assistant  Store  Manager 
Saks  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

R.  E.  BARMEIER,  Personnel  Department 
Sears,  Roebuck  &  Company,  Chicago,  Illinois 
H.  H.  BENNETT,  Executive  Vice  President 
Zions  Co-operative  Mercantile  Institution 
Salt  Lake  City,  Utah 
WHEELOCK  H.  BINGHAM,  President 
Macy's  New  York,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

RICHARD  J.  BLUM,  Executive  Head 
Saks-34th,  New  York,  N.  Y, 

E.  G.  BURTON,  President 

The  Robert  Simpson  Company,  Toronto,  Ont.,  Can. 

JOSEPH  W.  DYE,  President 

Wolf  &  Dessauer,  Fort  Wayne,  Ind. 

DR.  CHARLES  M.  EDWARDS,  Dean,  New  York  Uni¬ 
versity,  School  of  Retailing,  New  York,  N.  Y. 
WESTON  P.  FIGGINS,  Divisional  Vice  President  in 
Charge  of  Customer  Service 
Woodward  &  Lothrop,  Inc.,  Washington,  D.  C. 
NATHAN  J.  GOLD,  President 
Gold  &  Co.,  Lincoln,  Nebr. 

GORDON  K.  GREENFIELD,  President 
Franklin  Simon,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

IRVING  C.  KREWSON 

Irving  C.  Krewson  Corporation,  New  York,  N.  Y. 
EGIL  E.  KROGH,  President  &  General  Manager 
Sibley,  Lindsay  &  Curr  Co.,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 
FOREST  LOMBAER 

R.  H.  Macy  &  Company,  Inc.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 
MALCOLM  P.  McNAIR 
Lincoln  Filene  Professor  of  Retailing 
Graduate  School  of  Business  Administration 
Harvard  University,  Boston,  Mass. 

JAMES  E.  McGregor,  General  Merchandise 
Manager,  Cohen  Brothers,  Jacksonville,  Fla. 
DAVID  McMULLIN 

Divisional  Vice  President  &  Personnel  Manager 
John  Wanamaker,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

HAROLD  J.  NUTTING,  Executive  Vice  President  & 
General  Manager,  Marshall  Field  &  Company 
Chicago,  III. 

HENRY  X.  SALZBERGER,  President 
Sanger  Brothers,  Dallas,  Texas 


HERBERT  H.  SCHWAMB,  Vice  President  in  Chargt 
of  Personnel,  J.  C.  Penney  Co.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

GEORGE  A.  SCOTT,  President  &  General  Monogir 
Walker-Scott  Company,  San  Diego,  Calif. 

MELVILLE  A.  SMILEY,  Personnel  Director 
Lasolle  &  Koch  Co.,  Toledo,  Ohio 

DR.  ALBERT  SMITH,  Dean,  University  of  Pittsburgh 
School  of  Retailing,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

G.  BEHRENS  ULRICH,  Chairman 

Department  of  Merchandising,  Drexel  Institute  of 

Technology,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

ALFRED  C.  THOMPSON,  Vice  President  &  General 
Manager,  Miller  &  Rhoads,  Inc.,  Richmond,  Va. 

DR.  CHARLES  M.  WINGATE 

City  College  of  New  York,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Constitution,  By-Laws 

■  mm 

Chairman:  MALCOLM  P.  McNAIR 
Lincoln  Filene  Professor  of  Retailing 
Graduate  School  of  Business  Administration 
Harvard  University,  Boston,  Mass. 

VINCENT  C.  A.  BITTER,  Vice  President  &  Treasurer 
Peck  &  Peck,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

C.  RICHARD  BLAKE,  Secretary-Treasurer 
Boston  Store,  Providence,  R.  I. 

SAM  EISENSTAT,  Executive  Vice  President 
Kennord-Pyle  Company,  Wilmington,  Del. 

Consumer  Relations 

Chairman:  DR.  JULES  LABARTHE,  Senior  Fellow 
Mellon  Institute  of  Industrial  Research 
University  of  Pittsburgh,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

DR.  DONALD  K.  BECKLEY,  Director 
Prince  School  of  Retailing,  Boston,  Mass. 

F.  BLACK,  Owner 

The  Yardage  Shelf,  San  Diego,  Calif. 

MABEL  CHASE,  Partner 

The  Style  Shop,  Webster,  N.  Y. 

J.  BRUCE  D'ADAMO,  Director 
National  Equipment  Service  Dept. 

Girl  Scauts  of  U.  S.  A.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

HARRY  W.  ELLIOn,  Vice  President 
The  M.  M.  Cohn  Company,  Little  Rock,  Ark. 
MAX  H.  GLICK,  Manager 
Glick's,  Cold  Spring,  N.  Y. 

J.  PAUL  GRAHAM,  Head 
Retail  Business  Management  Dept. 

Mohawk  Valley  Technical  Institute,  Utica,  N.  Y. 
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FAITH  KEANE,  Atsociata  Profastor  of 
Ittoiling/  New  York  Univariity,  Naw  York,  N.  Y. 

W.  E.  lONG 

long's  Daportment  Stora,  Tolly,  N.  Y, 

SAMUEL  HEINEMAN,  Partnar 
$.  Cohan  &  Co.,  Billings,  Montano 
(iIOIMAN  LYNN,  Sacratory-Traosurar 
Lynn's  Store,  Inc.,  Hammond,  Ind. 

(OB  L.  MEISEL,  Manager 

Soni  Bitkin's  Departmant  Stora,  El  Compo,  Tax. 
G.  A.  QUINTERO,  President 
Quintero,  Ltd.,  Oak  Park,  III. 

LOUIS  SELIG,  Vice  President  &  Treasurer,  Roten- 
ftldt  House  of  Fashion,  Inc.,  Baton  Rouge,  La. 

albert  B.  SMITH,  Acting  Dean 

School  of  Retailing,  University  of  Pittsburgh 

Fittsborgh,  Po. 

martin  L.  WAKEFIELD,  Manager 
Wakefield's,  Anniston,  Ala. 

PHILIP  WELBER,  President 

Robertson's  Dept.  Store,  South  Bend,  Ind. 

JOHN  W.  WINGATE,  Assistant  Director, 

City  College  of  New  York,  New  York,  N.  Y. 
CLYDE  E.  WONDERLY,  JR.,  President 
The  Wonderly  Co.,  Inc.,  Kingston,  N.  Y. 


Convention  and  Banquet 


Chairman;  GEORGE  W.  DOWDY 

Executive  Vice  President  &  General  Manager 

Belk  Brothers  Company,  Charlotte,  N.  C, 

WILLIAM  B.  ANDERSON,  President 

The  Anderson-Newcomb  Co.,  Huntington,  W.  Va. 

R.  P.  BACH,  President 

W.  L.  Goodnow  Co.,  Keene,  N.  H. 

LIONEL  W.  BEVAN,  SR.,  President 
The  Fair,  Fort  Worth,  Tex. 

AAAX  ROBB,  President 

Lit  Brothers,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Downtown  Development 


I  Chairman:  SIDNEY  R.  BAER 
Vico  Chairman  of  the  Board  &  Treasurer 
Stix,  Boer  &  Fuller,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

HARRY  D.  ADAMY,  President 
Quackonbush  Company,  Paterson,  N.  J. 

MARVIN  BING,  Secretary-Treasurer 
Capitol  Fashion,  Frankfort,  Ky. 

A.  H.  BURCHFIELD,  President 
Joseph  Horne  Co.,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

W.  R.  CHAPPELL,  Vice  President  &  General 
Manager,  J.  B.  Ivey  &  Company,  Charlotte,  N.  C, 

ALFRED  E.  DARBY,  President 

Tha  Outlet  Company,  Providence,  R.  I. 

E.  WILLARD  DENNIS,  Chairman  of  the  Board 
Sibley,  Lindsay  &  Curr  Co.,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 
CHARLES  M.  EDWARDS,  JR.,  Dean 
New  York  University,  School  of  Retailing 
New  York,  N.  Y. 

RICHARD  H.  EDWARDS,  JR. 

Executive  Vice  President  &  General  Manager 
The  Edw.  Malley  Company,  New  Haven,  Conn. 

JAMES  A.  GLOIN,  Executive  Vice  President  & 
Traosurer,  L.  S.  Ayres  &  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind 
Nathan  j.  gold.  President 
Gold  &  Co.,  Lincoln,  Nebr. 


MORTON  N.  GONDELMAN,  Vice  President 
Morton's,  Boston,  Mass. 

PASQUAL  GUERRIERI,  President 
Kresge-Newark,  Inc.,  Newark,  N.  J. 

PAUL  M.  HAMAfiAKER,  Senior  Vice  President  and 
General  Merchandise  Manager,  Marshall  Field  & 
Company,  Chicago,  III. 

C.  ROBERT  HUBBARD,  President 
Hubbard-Hinkel,  Inc.,  Albuquerque,  N.  Max. 

HENRY  L.  ISENBERG,  President 
Brown  Thomson,  Inc.,  Hartford,  Conn. 

ARTHUR  C.  KAUFMANN,  Executive  Head 
Gimbel  Brothers,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

HAROLD  KOVEN,  Merchandise  Manager 
Gelman's,  Pompton  Lakes,  N.  J. 

E.  MAURICE  LABOVITZ,  President 
Maurice's,  Duluth,  Minn. 

MYRON  C.  LAW,  Vice  President 
Frederick  &  Nelson,  Seattle,  Wash. 

RAPHAEL  MALSIN,  President 
Lane  Bryant,  Inc.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

MAURICE  A.  MARKS,  General  Manager 
E.  F.  Sanguinetti,  Inc.,  Yuma,  Ariz. 

JAY  JEFFERSON  MILLER,  Managing  Director 
The  Hecht  Company,  Baltimore,  Md. 

NELSON  K.  NEIMAN,  Vice  President 
Wolf  &  Dessauer,  Fort  Wayne,  hid. 

R.  A.  PATERSON,  President  &  General  Manager 
Spokane  Dry  Goods  Co.,  Spokane,  Wash. 

E.  F.  PETTIS,  Secretary-Treasurer 
J.  L.  Brandeis  &  Sons,  Omaha,  Neb. 

BERNARD  PINCUS,  President 

Bry-Block  Mercantile  Corp.,  Memphis,  Tenn. 

HARRY  PINKERSON,  President 
Pinkerson  Company,  Providence,  R.  I. 

GEORGE  W.  PRIEHS,  Executive  Vice  President  & 
General  Manager,  John  Priehs  Mercantile  Co. 
Mount  Clemens,  Mich. 

A.  R.  SCHARFF,  President 

B.  Lowenstein  &  Bros.,  Inc.,  Memphis,  Tenn. 

WILLIAM  SCHEAR,  President 

Leo  Schear  Co.,  Inc.,  Evansville,  Ind. 

LEE  H.  SCHWARTZ,  Merchandise  Manager 
Harrys,  Mobile,  Ala. 

JOHN  W.  SHELDON,  Vice  President 
Chas.  A.  Stevens  &  Co.,  Chicago,  III. 

JAMES  J.  O.  STONE,  President  &  Treasurer 
Fraser's,  Inc.,  Brockton,  Mass. 

SAM  STRAUSS,  President 

Pfeifers  of  Arkansas,  Little  Rock,  Ark. 

HAROLD  WENDEL,  President  and  General 
Manager,  Lipman  Wolfe  &  Co.,  Portland,  Ore. 

JAMES  R.  WILLIAMS,  Secretary-Treasurer 
Williams  Brothers  Company,  Lockport,  N.  Y. 
HERBERT  H.  WILSON,  President  &  General  Mana¬ 
ger,  Emery  Bird  Thayer  Co.,  Kansas  City,  Mo. 

WILLIAM  WRIGHT,  Vice  President 

Abernethy  Clarkson  Wright,  Inc.,  Burlington,  Vt. 

Employee  Relations 

Chairman:  ROBERT  J.  DOOLAN 

Personnel  Director,  Allied  Stores  Corporation 

New  York,  N.  Y. 

ROBERT  F.  ABELL,  Vice  President 

The  Shepard  Company,  Providence,  R.  I. 


WILLIAM  H.  BEDELL 

Director  of  Personnel  and  Industrial  Relations 
Stix,  Baer  &  Fuller  Co.,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

K.  WADE  BENNEn 

Vice  President  &  Personnel  Director 

L.  Bamberger  &  Co.,  Newark,  N.  J. 

JOHN  K.  COLUNS,  Personnel  Director 
Broadway-Hale  Stores,  Inc.,  Los  Angeles,  Calif. 

A.  C.  DARMSTAETTER,  President 
Darmstaetter's,  Lancaster,  Pa. 

SIMON  ENGLAND,  JR.,  Vice  President 
England  Brothers,  PiHsfield,  Mass. 

JAMES  H.  FAIRCLOUGH,  JR.,  Vice  President 
Jordan  Marsh  Co.,  Boston,  Mass. 

W.  P.  FIGGINS,  Divisional  Vice  President 
Woodward  &  Lothrop,  Inc.,  Washington,  D.  C. 

EDGAR  D.  FREIMUTH,  President 

I.  Freimuth,  Inc.,  Duluth,  Minn. 

LEONARD  E.  HOFFMAN,  Personnel  Director 
Interstate  Department  Stores,  Inc.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

IRVIN  L.  MALCOLM 

Assistant  Director  of  Personnel 

The  J.  L.  Hudson  Co.,  Detroit,  Mich. 

VIRGIL  MARTIN 

Vice  President  &  General  Manager 
Carson  Pirie  Scott  &  Co.,  Chicago,  III. 

DAVID  McMULLIN 

Divisional  Vice  President  &  Personnel  Manager 
John  Wonamaker  Philadelphia,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

RAYMOND  M.  MUNSCH 

Vice  President  &  Operations  Manager 

Miller  &  Rhoads,  Inc.,  Richmond,  Va. 

GEORGE  A.  PALMER,  JR.,  Personnel  Director 
Joseph  Horne  Co.,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

CHARLES  B.  POTTER,  General  Personnel  Manager 
Capitol  Court  Store,  Ed.  Schuster  &  Co. 
Milwaukee,  Wis. 

LLOYD  H.  RICHMOND 

Vice  President  in  Charge  of  Personnel 

Marshall  Field  &  Company,  Chicago,  III. 

HERBERT  H.  SCHWAMB 

Vice  President  in  Charge  of  Personnel 

J.  C.  Penney  Co.,  Inc.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

THEODORE  D.  SHAPLEIGH,  Vice  President  & 
Treasurer,  Hamilton  &  Co.,  Inc.,  New  Haven,  Conn. 

WALTER  SONDHEIM,  JR.,  Vice  President  & 
Secretary,  Hochschild  Kohn  &  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

B.  N.  UPHAM,  President 

Pittsburgh  Mercantile  Company,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

Finance 

Chairman;  DAVID  E.  MOESER 

President,  Conrad  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Boston,  Mass. 

A.  W.  HUGHES,  President 

J.  C.  Penney  Company,  Inc.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

THEODORE  SCHLESINGER,  Vice  President 
Allied  Stores  Corporation,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

ROBERT  F.  SHEPARD,  President 

The  Shepard  Company,  Providence,  R.  I. 

GEORGE  L.  STEARNS,  2nd 

President  &  General  Manager 

L.  L.  Stearns  &  Sons,  Williamsport,  Pa. 

E.  C.  STEPHENSON,  Vice  President 
The  J.  1.  Hudson  Company,  Detroit,  Mich. 
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Government  Affairs 


ChoirnHiii:  JOSEI>H  W.  DYE,  Prvtidcnt 
Wolf  &  Dottouor,  Fort  Woyno,  Ind. 

E.  W.  AARON,  Gonorol  Monogor 
Johnion't  Deportmont  Storo,  Inc.,  Donvillo,  Vo. 
HAROLD  H.  BENNETT,  Exocutive  Vico  Presidont 
Zioni  Co-oporolivo  Morcontilo  Inititution 
Salt  Loko  City,  Utoh 
H.  S.  BLACKMAN 

J.  C.  Ponnoy  Company,  Inc.,  Now  York,  N.  Y. 
INGRAM  F.  BOYD.  JR.,  Protidont 
Boyd's,  St.  Lowii,  Mo. 

FRANK  J.  BRADLEY,  Proiidont 
Mutual  Buying  Syndicoto,  Now  York,  N.  Y. 
WALTER  A.  CROW,  Asst,  to  tho  Gonorol  Monogor 
The  J.  L.  Hudson  Company,  Detroit,  Mich. 

A.  W.  EINSTEIN 

Associate  Professor  of  Retailing  and  Marketing 
Pennsylvania  State  College,  University  Pork,  Pa. 
MILTON  J.  GREENEBAUM,  President 
Kirby  Block  &  Co.,  Inc.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 
GORDON  K.  GREENFIELD,  President 
Franklin  Simon  &  Co.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

GEORGE  HANSEN,  President 
Chandler  &  Co.,  Boston,  Mass. 

JEFFREY  LAZARUS 

The  John  Shillito  Co.,  Cincinnati,  Ohio 
MAX  LEVINE,  President  &  General  Manager 
Foley  Brothers  Dry  Goods  Co.,  Houston,  Tex. 
FRANK  M.  MAYFIELD,  Chairman  of  the  Board 
Scruggs-Vandervoort-Barney,  Inc.,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 
MALCOLM  P.  McNAIR 
Lincoln  Filene  Professor  of  Retailing 
Graduate  School  of  Business  Administration 
Harvard  University,  Boston,  Mass. 

BENJAMIN  H.  NAMM,  President 
Namm-Loeser's,  Inc.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

JEROME  M.  NEY,  President 

Boston  Store  Dry  Goods  Co.,  Fort  Smith,  Ark. 

ELMER  PROCTOR 

Vice  President  &  Managing  Director 
Metasco  (Allied  Stores),  New  York,  N.  Y. 

JAMES  S.  SCHRAAAM,  Executive  Vice  President 

J.  S.  Schramm  Company,  Burlington,  Iowa 

ROBERT  A.  WILBRANDT,  Corporate  Legal  Dept. 
Marshall  Field  &  Company,  Chicago,  III. 

Group  Insurance 

Chairman:  HARRIS  COHEN 
Controller,  Martin's,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

K.  WADE  BENNETT 

Vice  President  &  Personnel  Director 
L  Bamberger  &  Co.,  Newark,  N.  J. 

SEYMOUR  K.  BUCKNER 
Buckner's,  Jamaica,  N.  Y. 

LEO  A.  HANSON,  Treasurer  &  Controller 
The  Fair,  Chicago,  III. 

W.  E.  HUMPHREYS,  Controller 
Bonwit  Teller,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

RAY  JORDAN,  Treasurer 
J.  C.  Penney  Company,  Inc.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 
DAVID  McMULLIN,  Divisional  Vice  President 
and  Personnel  Manager,  John  Wanamaker,  Inc. 
Philadelphia,  Pa. 

ARTHUR  M.  REED,  President  &  Treasurer 
The  Howard  &  Barber  Co.,  Derby,  Conn. 


Hoover  Commission 
Recommendations 

Chairman;  LAURENCE  E.  MALLINCKRODT 
President,  Scruggs-Vandervoort-Barney,  Inc. 

St.  Louis,  Mo. 

JAMES  A.  EGGER,  President 

Egger's  Department  Stores,  Columbus,  Miss. 

ROBERT  W.  GOLDWATER,  President 
Goldwoter's,  Phoenix,  Ariz. 

GEORGE  HANSEN,  President 
Chandler  &  Co.,  Boston,  Mass. 

A.  W.  HUGHES,  President 

J.  C.  Penney  Company,  Inc.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

ALBERT  D.  HUTZLER,  JR.,  President  &  General 
Manager,  Hutzler  Brothers  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

CHARLES  G.  NICHOLS 

President  &  General  Manager 

The  G.  M.  McKelvey  Co.,  Youngstown,  Ohio 


Membership 


Chairman;  GEORGE  W.  DOWDY 

Executive  Vice  President,  Belk  Brothers  Company 

CharloHe,  N.  C. 

OLWIN  F.  ACKLEY,  President 

Olwin  Angell  Store,  Aberdeen,  S.  Dak. 

AL.  J.  ADAMS,  President 
Gray-Reid-Wright  Company,  Reno,  Nev. 

ELMER,  A.  BARTELT 

Vice  President  &  General  Manager 

Ed.  Schuster  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Milwaukee,  Wise. 

ALVIN  BENJAMIN,  Treasurer 
Benjamin's,  Salisbury,  Md. 

MILTON  H.  COHN,  Owner 
Hagedorn's,  West  Point,  Ga. 

JAY  R.  GORDON,  Managing  Director,  Gordon 
Manufacturing  Co.,  Framingham  Centre,  Mass. 

MARVIN  MAGAZINER,  Assistant  Store  Manager  & 
Secretary-Treasurer,  French  Shop,  Zanesville,  O. 

JULES  W.  MARCUS,  Assistant  to  the  President 
Yards,  Trenton,  N.  J. 

MYRON  D.  NEUSTETER 
Neusteter's,  Denver,  Colo. 

MORTY  ROSENKRANZ,  Controller 
French  Novelty,  Jacksonville,  Flo. 

H.  O.  SCHLAGER,  President 
Dixie  Shops,  Inc.,  Ypsilonti,  Mich. 

ROBERT  H.  SCHLUNDT,  Manager  &  Secretary- 
Treasurer,  The  Baby  Shop,  Evansville,  Ind. 

ARNOLD  I.  SHAPIRO,  President 

The  Globe-Watertown,  Inc.,  Watertown,  N.  Y. 

WILLIAM  L.  SMITH,  General  Manager 
The  John  Gerber  Company,  Memphis,  Tenn. 

B.  R.  SOLNICK,  Manager  &  Partner 
The  Hollywood,  Antarillo,  Tex. 

MILTON  I.  STIEFEL,  General  Manager 
Stiefel's,  Salina,  Kans. 

HAROLD  STEINFELD,  President 
Steinfeld's,  Tucson,  Ariz. 

JAMES  L.  TAPP,  President 

The  James  L.  Tapp  Company,  Columbia,  S.  C. 

JOHN  S.  WAGNER,  Treasurer 
Lockharts,  Inc.,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 


JOSEPH  S.  WILE,  President 
Wolf  Wile  Co.,  Inc.,  Lexington,  Ky. 


ARTHUR  M.  WRUBEL,  President 
Wrubel's,  Inc.,  Middletown,  Conn. 


JAMES  L. 

Lovtman! 

H.  *•  Ml 
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Nominations 


HOY  H.  I 

John  0. 


Chairman:  CHARLES  G.  NICHOLS 
President  &  General  Manager,  The  G.  M. 
McKelvey  Company,  Youngstown,  O. 


STUART  W.  CLEAVELAND,  President 

The  W.  W.  Mertz  Company,  Torrington,  Conn. 


FRANK  I 
I.  Rich's 

CHARLES 
W.  T.  Or 

BERNARI 

Sokowiti 


NATHAN  J.  GOLD,  President 
Gold  &  Co.,  Lincoln,  Nebr. 


JAMES  E.  McGREGOR,  General  Merchandise 
Manager,  Cohen  Brothers,  Jacksonville,  Flo. 


BENJAMIN  H.  NAMM,  President 
Namm-Loeser's,  Inc.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


Parcel  Post  Size  and 
Weight  Limitations 


Chairman;  PAUL  W.  BROWN 

Assistant  to  the  President 

Sears,  Roebuck  and  Co.,  Chicago,  III. 


SAMUEL  EINSTEIN,  General  Manager 
G.  Fox  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Hartford,  Conn. 


BEN  GORDON,  President 

City  Stores  Company,  New  York,  N.  Y. 


P.  GUERRIERI,  President 
Kresge-Newark,  Inc.,  Newark,  N.  J. 


HAROLD  F.  WENDEL,  President  &  General 
Manager,  Lipman  Wolfe  &  Co.,  Portland,  Ore. 


Public  Relations 


WILLIAM  ATLAS,  President 

The  Atlas  Fashion  Co.,  Portsmouth,  O. 


HOWARD  CONRAD,  President 

Walker's  Long  Beach,  Inc.,  Long  Beach,  Calif. 


WILLIAM  ELLYSON,  JR.,  Director  of  Public 
Relations,  Miller  &  Rhoads,  Inc.,  Richmond,  Vo. 


ROBERT  W.  GOLDWATER,  President 
Goldwoter's,  Phoenix,  Ariz. 


MORRIS  GUBERMAN,  President 
Kaufmann's,  Colorado  Springs,  Colo. 


JEROME  E.  KLEIN,  Public  Relations  Director 
Lane  Bryant,  Inc.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 


JULIA  M.  LEE,  Director  of  Public  Relations 
Woodward  &  Lothrop,  Inc.,  Washington,  D.  C. 


MOSE  LIEBOWITZ,  Secretory-Treasurer 
Mose  Liebowitz,  Inc.,  York,  Pa. 


ODELLO  M.  LEITER,  Vice  President 
Leiter  Brothers,  Inc.,  Hagerstown,  Md. 
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REGINALD  H.  BIGGS,  Vice  President 
The  Emporium  Capwell  Co.,  San  Francisco,  CalR.  I 
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JOSEPH  P.  KASPER,  President 
Associated  Merchandising  Corp.,  New  York,  N.  Y.  I 
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JULIAN  C.  LOEWENGUTH,  Divisional  Vice  Presi¬ 
dent  and  Sales  Promotion  Director,  Sibley,  Lindsay  | 
&  Curr  Co.,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 
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V  ice  I 
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R.  R.  JORGENSEN,  General  Manager 

Tax  Dept.,  Seart,  Roebuck  &  Co.,  Chicago,  III. 

WALTER  F.  KAPLAN,  Secretary-Treasurer 

The  Emporium  Copwell  Co.,  San  Francisco,  Calif. 

JOHN  J.  KAVANAGH,  Vice  President  &  Treasurer 
The  Hecht  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

MICHAEL  F.  KETZ,  Vice  President  &  Comptroller 
W.  T.  Grant  Company,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

A.  A.  MAGNIER,  Assistant  Secretary 

J.  C.  Penney  Company,  Inc.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

GILBERT  J.  C.  McCURDY,  President 
McCurdy  &  Company,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 

BENJAMIN  M.  PARKER 
Parker  &  Parker,  Atlanta,  Go. 

EMANUEL  PRINCE,  Certified  Public  Accountant 
Doop's,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

EDGAR  L.  SCHWARTZ,  President 

Nathan  Frank's  Sons,  Inc.,  Ogdensburg,  N.  Y. 

HECTOR  SUYKER,  President 
The  Fair,  Chicago,  III. 

EUGENE  B.  SYNDOR,  JR.,  President 

Southern  Department  Stores,  Inc.,  Richmond,  Va. 


Technical 


Chairman;  CHARLES  W.  DORN 

Director  Research  Laboratory 

J.  C.  Penney  Company,  Inc.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

E.  L.  BJORKLUND,  Assistant  to  General  Manager 
Marshall  Field  &  Company,  Chicago,  III. 

EPHRAIM  FREEDMAN,  Director 

Macy's  Bureau  of  Standards 

R.  H.  Macy  &  Co.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

DR.  JULES  LABARTHE,  Senior  Fellow 
Mellon  Institute  of  Industrial  Research 
University  of  Pittsburgh,  PiHsburgh,  Pa. 

GENEVIEVE  SMITH,  Senior  Testing  Engineer 
Sears,  Roebuck  &  Co.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

ROBERT  L.  STUTZ,  President 

Better  Fabrics  Testing  Bureau,  Inc.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

SEAMAN  J.  TANENHAUS 
Brotan's,  Binghamton,  N.  Y. 

LOUIS  J.  VILLA,  Manager,  Bureau  of  Standards 
Associated  Merchandising  Corp.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 


Transportation 


Chairman;  EUGENE  H.  WABLER 

Traffic  Manager,  The  Rike-Kumler  Company 

Dayton,  O. 

JOHN  H.  BAHL,  Traffic  Manager 
The  Kigbee  Company,  Cleveland,  O. 

DOROTHY  BOUCHER,  Merchandise  &  Research 
Manager,  Godchaux's,  New  Orleans,  La. 

F.  A.  DANAHY,  Traffic  Manager 
Burdine's,  Inc.,  Miami,  Fla. 

E.  J.  DERENTHAL,  Traffic  Manager 
Macy's  New  York,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

HENRY  M.  DOLL,  JR.,  Traffic  Manager 
Desmond's,  Los  Angeles,  Calif. 

C.  A.  DONZE,  Traffic  Manager 
Gimbel  Brothers,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


H.  L.  EBLING,  Eastern  Traffic  Manager 
Montgomery  Ward,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

A.  L.  FRANCIS,  Traffic  Manager 
Thalhimer's,  Richmond,  Va. 

DOROTHY  E.  GEISS,  Traffic  Manager 
Strouss-Hirshberg's,  Youngstown,  O. 

C.  LYMAN  HASWELL,  General  Traffic  Manager 
Allied  Stores  Corporation,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

E.  F.  HOLVAY,  General  Traffic  Manager 
Goldblott  Bros.,  Inc.,  Chicago,  III. 

J.  N.  KANN,  Traffic  Manager 

G.  Fox  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Hartford,  Conn. 

BRYAN  D.  LOCKE,  Traffic  Manager 
Monnig's,  Fort  Worth,  Texas 

LOUIS  C.  LARAIA,  General  Traffic  Manager 
Fedway  Stores,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

JOHN  W.  McDaniel,  Traffic  Manager 
Loveman's,  Birmingham,  Ala. 

J.  S.  McDOUGAL,  Traffic  Manager 
Woodward  &  Lothrop,  Inc.,  Washington,  D.  C. 

FRED  OXMAN 

Lit  Brothers,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

W.  A.  ROSS,  Assistant  Comptroller 
Frederick  &  Nelson,  SeaHle,  Wash. 

FRANK  R.  RUSSELL,  Traffic  Manager 
Denver  Dry  Goods  Co.,  Denver,  Colo. 

ARTHUR  T.  SALOIS,  Traffic  &  Receiving  Manager 
Sibley,  Lindsay  &  Curr  Co.,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 

A.  SCHWADERER,  Traffic  Manager 
Marshall  Field  &  Company,  Chicago,  III. 

FRA>fK  G.  SHEDDY,  Receiving  Manager 
Strawbridge  &  Clothier,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

FRED  W.  SIGMUND,  Traffic  Division  Director 
The  Hecht  Co.,  Washington,  D.  C. 

ROBERT  A.  SMITH,  Traffic  Manager 
John  Wanamaker,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

S.  C.  TETLEY,  Traffic  Manager 
Emery,  Bird,  Thayer,  Kansas  City,  Mo. 

ROBERT  E.  VANTINE,  Traffic  Manager 
Bloomingdale's,  New  York,  N.  Y. 


Vendor  Relations 


Chairman;  WADE  G.  McCARGO,  President 
McCargo-Baldwin  Co.,  Richmond,  Va. 

Vice>Chairman;  RICHARD  C.  BOND,  President 
John  Wanamaker,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Vice-Chairman;  HECTOR  ESCOBOSA,  President 
I.  Magnin  &  Co.,  San  Francisco,  Calif. 

Vice-Chairman;  LEWIS  B.  SAPPINGTON 

Vice  President,  The  J.  L.  Hudson  Co.,  Detroit,  Mich. 

R.  P.  BACH,  President 

W.  L.  Goodnow  Co.,  Keene,  N.  H. 

EARL  BROTHERTON 

Howland  Dry  Goods  Co.,  Bridgeport,  Conn. 

ALFRED  B.  COHEN 
(Chairman,  NRDGA  Fur  Council) 

Kirby,  Block  &  Co.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

C.  B.  CROSBY,  JR.,  President 
Crosby  Bros.,  Inc.,  Topeka,  Kans. 

HARRY  M.  DAVIDOW 

Executive  Vice  President  &  General  Manager 
The  Hecht  Co.,  Washington,  D.  C. 


R.  D.  EDWARDS,  President  &  Generol  Monofa 
Bright  Stores,  Inc.,  Lansford,  Pa.  W 

RALPH  T.  FRIEDMAN,  President  ^ 

Ed.  Schuster  &  Ca.,  Inc.,  Milwaukee,  Wise. 

BRUCE  A.  GIMBEL,  President 
Gimbel  Brothers,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

MURRAY  GRAHAM 

Macy's  New  York,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

E.  C.  HESS,  Manager 

Parisian,  Inc.,  N.  Birmingham,  Ala, 

MARTIN  O.  KAHN 

(Chairman,  NRDGA  Ready-to-Wear  Group) 
Macy's  New  York,  New  York,  N.  Y.  p| 

M.  K.  KATZ  (Chairman,  NRDGA  Accessories  i  S 
Smallwares  Group),  Gimbel's,  New  York,  N.  Y.  I 

EGIL  E.  KROGH  I 

(Chairman,  NRDGA  Merchandising  Divisiee) 
President  &  General  Manager  H 

Sibley,  Lindsay  &  Curr  Co.,  Rochester,  N.  Y.  9 

JEFFREY  LAZARUS  i 

The  John  Shillito  Co.,  Cincinnati,  O.  || 

MORRIS  L.  LICHTENSTEIN,  President  1 

Lichtenstein's,  Corpus  Christi,  Texas  I 

E.  C.  LIPMAN,  President  4 

The  Emporium  Copwell  Co.,  San  Francisco,  CdK. 

R.  B.  MALSIN,  President 

Lane  Bryant,  Inc.,  New  York,  N.  Y, 

ALFRED  MOFFATT 

R.  H.  Muir,  Inc.,  East  Orange,  N.  J. 

EDMUND  P.  PLATT 

Vice  President  &  General  Merchandise  Manage 
Meier  &  Frank  Co.,  Inc.,  Portland,  Ore. 

JOHN  C.  POGUE,  President 

The  H  &  S  Pogue  Co.,  Cincinnati,  Ohio 

MAX  ROBB,  President 

Lit  Brothers,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

SIDNEY  S.  ROSENZWEIG 

(Chairman,  Men's  &  Boys'  Group,  NRDGA) 

Mutual  Buying  Syndicate,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

WILLIAM  SCHULDENFREI 

L.  Bamberger  &  Co.,  Newark,  N.  J.  H 

SIG  SCHLESINGER,  Vice  President  | 

Allied  Purchasing  Corporation,  New  York,  N.  Y  q 

GEORGE  A.  SCOTT,  President  &  General  Mansp' 
Walker-Scott  Co.,  San  Diego,  Calif. 

JOHN  SLOAN 

The  Cain-Stoan  Co.,  Nashville,  Tenn. 

SIDNEY  L.  SOLOMON,  Vice  President  &  Ock>^ 
Manager,  Abraham  &  Straus,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

WILLIAM  B.  THALHIMER,  JR.,  President  &  Gentxi 
Manager,  Thalhimer  Brothers,  Richmond,  Va. 

A.  C.  THOMPSON,  Vice  President  &  General 
Manager,  Miller  &  Rhoads,  Inc.,  Richmond,  Vo. 

C.  S.  THOMPSON 

Jordan  Marsh  Company,  Boston,  Mass. 

GARY  Y.  VANDEVER,  President 

The  Vandever  Dry  Goods  Co.,  Inc.,  Tulsa,  OMs. 

L.  FARGO  WELLS,  President  &  General  Manage 
Fargo-Wilson-Wells  Co.,  Pocatello,  Idaho 

WILLIAM  M.  YORIO 

(Chairman,  NRDGA  Piece  Goods  Group) 

Gimbel  Brothers,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

W.  J.  BRUNMARK 

The  May  Co.,  Los  Angeles,  Calif. 
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Report  from  Washington 


By  John  Hazen, 

Vice  President  for 
Government  Affairs, 
NRDGA 


N.  Y.  T 
j| 
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PRESSURES  ^row  in  Washington  as  Congress  strives  to 
adjourn  and  begin  the  heavy  tall  program  of  conven¬ 
tions  and  (ainpaigning.  For  this  reason,  much  legislation 
will  he  passetl,  some  in  a  great  hurry,  while  other  impor¬ 
tant  issues  will  go  unsolved  until  the  political  atmosphere 
settles  down  :i  bit. 

Both  major  parties  have  always  been  strong  when  it 
came  to  aiding  small  business.  But  one  of  the  difficulties 
has  l)een  to  set  forth  hard  and  fast  definitions  that  would 
adequately  describe  a  small  business  enterprise.  The  Small 
Business  Act  of  1953  said,  "...  a  small  business  concern 
shall  be  deemed  to  be  one  which  is  independently  owned 
and  operated  and  which  is  not  dominant  in  its  field  of 
operation.”  In  addition  to  this  language  the  Small  Busi¬ 
ness  Administration  uses  various  criteria,  such  as  the  em¬ 
ployment  of  500  or  fewer  people.  This  definition  is  used 
to  qualify  a  firm  in  obtaining  government  contracts.  For 
loan  purposes  the  classification  depends— for  non-manu¬ 
facturing  businesses— upon  the  amount  of  sales.  Top  limits 
range  from  $1  million  a  year  for  retail  establishments. 

A  recent  report  of  the  SB.^  indicates  that,  as  of  June  30, 
1955,  four  million  of  the  estimated  4,225,000  businesses 
in  the  United  States  are  small. 

.\ccording  to  the  report,  the  figures  of  the  Federal  Trade 
Commission  and  the  Securities  and  Exchange  Commission 
were  used  to  determine  the  share  of  sales  and  earnings 
that  g(K‘s  to  small  businesses.  It  is  interesting  to  note  that 
their  share  of  total  net  sales  has  been  on  the  decline  for 
several  years.  In  1947,  these  firms  accounted  for  18.9  per 
tent  of  total  sales,  while  in  1952  the  jjercentage  had 
tiroppetl  to  15.5.  In  1955,  the  latest  year  for  which  infor¬ 
mation  is  available,  sales  of  SI  million  or  less  firms  tiroppetl 
to  13.0  j>er  cent. 

Retailers  were  made  eligible  for  SBA  loans  last  year, 
and  the  SBA  report  early  this  year  said,  “.  .  .  it  [the  new 
fonn  of  participation]  is  designed  especially  to  assist  small 
retailers,  wholesale  distributors  and  service  establish¬ 
ments.”  Under  this  plan  SB.A  will  participate  with  a  bank 


up  to  the  maximum  of  $15,000  or  75  [>er  tent  of  the  total 
amount  of  the  loan,  whichever  is  the  lesser.  Maximum 
terms  for  these  loans  are  five  years  and  the  maximum 
interest  six  per  cent. 

Wage-Hour.  Catngressional  activity  toncerning  extension 
of  coverage  under  the  Fair  l^bor  .Standards  ,\ct  grt)und 
to  a  halt  recently  when  .Senator  Paul  Douglas  (I)-lll.), 
(diairman  of  the  Senate  Labor  .Subcommittee  that  has 
been  Icxtking  into  the  question,  resigned  his  jX)st  to  accept 
membership  on  the  powerful  Senate  F'inance  Committee. 
The  Senator  is  a  strong  advocate  of  extended  coverage, 
particularly  for  large  retail  firms.  His  action,  fortunately, 
leaves  the  tjuestion  pretty  well  up  in  the  air. 

Unless  something  unforeseen  happens,  it  is  unlikely  that 
C^ongress  will  adopt  coverage  extension  language  this  year. 
How'ever,  the  subject  is  one  that  has  been  strongly  backed 
by  the  Administration  and  the  unions,  so  that  a  constant 
watch  on  the  situation  is  necessary. 

I 

Robinson-Patman.  Unusual  is  the  action  taken  recently 
in  Congress  which  will  bring  to  the  floor  a  bill  to  amend 
the  Robinson-Patman  Act.  This  bill— H.R.  1840  by  Rep. 
Rogers  (D-Colo.)— had  been  blocked  in  the  Rules  C^om- 
mittee,  but  was  released  by  means  of  a  discharge  jjetition. 
(Since  1910,  when  the  discharge  rule  was  first  adopted, 
only  30  petitions  have  received  the  218  Congressional  sig¬ 
natures  required  to  bring  a  bill  to  the  floor  for  action.) 
The  Rogers  bill  would  provide  that,  unless  discrimination 
prohibited  by  Section  2  of  the  Act  may  be  substantially 
to  lessen  competition  or  tend  to  create  a  monopoly  in  any 
line  of  commerce,  it  shall  be  a  complete  defense  for  a 
seller  to  show  that  his  lower  price  or  his  furnishing  of 
services  or  facilities  to  any  purchaser  was  made  in  good 
laith  to  meet  an  equally  low  price  of  a  competitor. 

Taxes.  It  has  been  revealed  by  the  Treasury  and  Budget 
Bureau  that  the  federal  surplus  for  the  current  fiscal  year 
will  exceed  the  January  estimates;  hence  the  demand  is 
starting  to  come  from  some  quarters  for  a  tax  reduction 
this  year.  The  .Administration  is  fighting  these  proposals, 
feeling  a  reduction  in  the  huge  federal  debt  is  the  sound¬ 
est  approach  at  this  time.  It  is  quite  evident,  in  the  face 
of  the  appropriations  bills  that  have  been  passed  up  to 
this  time,  that  the  policy  still  remains  in  Washington  to 
spend  more  and  more  for  new  and  added  services.  .Some 
cuts  will  be  made  in  foreign  aid  spending,  but  will  be 
added  to  other  appropriations. 
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Notes  for  Christmas  Planners 


Displays 

Christmas  display  news  will  break 
all  at  once  at  the  end  of  this  month 
when  manufacturers  of  props  and  fix¬ 
ings  show  their  new  creations  at  the 
display  market  in  the  New  York  Trade 
Building.  Two  manufacturers  have 
sent  Stores  some  advance  informa¬ 
tion: 

SiLVK.sTRi  Art  Meg.  Co.  (1147  West 
Ohio  Street,  Cdiicago  22)  will  offer 
three  theme  promotions.  Santa’s 
Work  Shop  is  a  series  of  five  mechan¬ 
ical  windows,  showing  how  Santa 
Claus  gets  ready  for  Christmas.  (This 
is  similar  to  a  series  Silvestri  did  for 
Altman’s  last  year.)  “The  Magic  of 
Christntas’’  is  another  mechanical  ser¬ 
ies-four  windows,  with  pixies  and 
elves  doing  sleight-of-hand  tricks.  The 
third  theme  is  religious:  a  group  of 
heroic  scale  (16  feet  high)  Nativity 
figures. 

Schack's  (2516  Armitage  Avenue, 
Chicago  47)  has  a  whole  new  line 


of  window,  interior  and  specialized 
departmental  decorations.  Old-fash¬ 
ioned,  Victorian  effects  are  a  feature 
but  the  selection  extends  to  glittering 
modern  designs  too.  Schack’s  sales 
representatives  will  be  on  the  road 
July  1st.  A  custom  designing  and 
sketch  service  is  available  on  request, 
without  charge. 

Gift  Wrapping 

For  operating  a  paid  gift  wrapping 
service,  the  C^hicago  Printed  String 
Company  offers  stores  two  setups: 

(1)  The  “Wrapped  in  lleauty” 
program,  on  which  the  paper  and  rib¬ 
bon  costs  run  from  four  to  nine  cents 
per  package;  and 

(2)  The  “Exclusively  Yours’’  pro¬ 
gram,  a  selection  of  nine  de  luxe  pack¬ 
age  designs,  any  or  all  of  which  are 
provided  on  a  one-store-to-a-city  basis. 

New  designs  for  each  package  series 
are  being  shown  now. 

A  satisfactory  gift  wrap  service,  says 


this  manufacturer,  demands  very  close 
buying  of  materials,  and  stores  are 
offered  detailed  help  in  predetermin¬ 
ing  their  requirements,  costs  and  oper¬ 
ating  margins.  Other  requirements  of 
success  are  strict  adherence  to  pre¬ 
selected  wraps  and  use  of  time-saving 
materials. 

Pre-manufacture  of  the  package 
makings  before  fieak  jieriods  is  an¬ 
other  essential.  To  speed  up  this  of)er- 
ation— for  both  paid  and  free  gift- 
wraps— Chicago  has  tw'o  bow-tying  ma¬ 
chines  w’hich  save  time  and  prevent 
waste  of  material:  the  Satintone  Bow 
Machine,  and  the  even  faster  and 
more  versatile  Beau-Mor  Multi-Bow 
Maker.  Training  material  is  also  sup¬ 
plied  for  manual  gift-wrapping  and 
tying. 

A  prefabricated  gift  wrapping  booth 
that  provides  working  space  for  two 
wrappers  and  plenty  of  storage  and 
display  room  is  sold  by  Chicago.  It 
requires  45i/^  sq.  ft.  of  floor  space; 
can  be  set  up  as  a  permanent  or  sea¬ 
sonal  facility. 

Address:  Chicago  Printed  String 
Company,  2300  Logan  Boulevard, 


GHRGV  ADAPT-A-STRUT  system  for  building 

Patent  Pendtng 

merchandise  displays 


now  in  use  at  MACY’S 

It’s  ADAPT-A-STRUT  throughout 
in  basement  of  Herald  Square  store 

Miles  .  . .  yes,  mi/es  ...  of  shelves  at 
Macy’s  are  supported  by  ADAPT-A- 
STRUT’S  unseen  strength.  You  can’t  see 
the  ADAPT-A-STRUT  uprights,  fully 
concealed  within  the  display  backgrounds, 
and  you  scarcely  notice  the  shelf  brackets. 
Yet  ADAPT-A-STRUT  two-way  uprights 
support  display  shelving  on  one  side 
and  stock  shelving  on  the  other  side 
(see  diagram).  Complete  information  in 
Catalog  55A  .  .  .  free  on  request. 

*Unmlhorind  vm  of  our  invonlioii  trill  nol  bo  ptmiHad. 


Quality  by  Design 

GAIDEN  cur  PIATIN6  t  MFG.  CO.,  1726  N.  Ashland  Ave.,  Chicago  22,  III. 

fn  Conodp:  Carey  Ca.  of  Conoda,  Ltd.,  191  Niagora  $t.,  Toronto 
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Bui/dors  of  Soles  Producing  f 


,  AND 

^iMeNSlON 
//  STOBS 
A.  piANNING 


Would  you 
like  to 
increase 
your  sales? 

6-049 


EDINGER- 


WYCKOFF,  INC. 

1400  SPRUCE  ST.,  STROUDSBURG,  PA 


For  the  answer 
write  today  to: 


INTERWOVEN  •  M  C.  SHRANK  • 
I  B  KLEINERT  •  COATS  &  CLARK 

•  PACIFIC  MILLS  •  WARNER  BROS 

•  VANITY  FAIR  MILLS  •  INDIVID 
UAL  STORES  •  AFFILIATE  MEMBER 
STORE  MANAGEMENT  GROUP 
NRDGA  •  ASSOC  MEMBER  NISA 


Clhristmas  Shopping  Bags,  l  iirec  ol  five  sunk  bags  available  from  the  Equitable 
l*aper  Bag  Cio.  Each  bag  is  supplied  on  an  exclusive-in-the-area  basis.  Equitable  also 
introduced  a  new  shopping  bag  dispenser  last  month.  Holds  tiO  bags  and  has  its 
own  locked  coin  box. 


Chicago,  or  225  Fifth  Avenue,  New 
York. 

The  Martha  Page  Gift  Wrap  Service 
is  now  preparing  four  coordinated 
gift  packagings  for  submission  to  its 
subscribers.  Each  is  designed  to  appeal 
to  a  ilifferent  type  of  gift  recipient. 
One  is  designed  especially  for  juven¬ 
ile  gifts,  though  not  limited  to  them; 
one  is  a  strictly  traditional  package; 
a  third  is  very  feminine  in  pastels,  and 
the  fourth,  described  as  a  sophisticated 
package,  is  done  in  gold  and  black. 
For  more  information  on  the  service 
and  the  1956  designs:  Modern  Pack- 
agings,  1214  South  Akard  Street,  Dal¬ 
las  1. 

“The  Gold  Mine  of  Gift  Packaging” 
is  the  title  of  one  of  the  sessions  at  the 


NRDGA  Packaging  Clinic,  to  be  held 
June  25-27  at  the  Hotel  Statler,  New 
York.  T.  H.  Strauss,  president  of 
Susan  Crane  Gift  Packaging,  Dallas, 
will  speak  on  “How  to  Have  Christ¬ 
mas  Every  Day  of  the  Year,”  and 
Harry  S.  Lapow,  packaging  designer, 
will  call  his  speech  “Dress  Up  Your 
Cinderella!”  This  session  comes  on 
June  27th  at  9:30. 

Shopping  Bags 

Equitable  Paper  Bag  Co.,  Inc.,  offers 
tlepartment  stores  a  selection  of  five 
different  stock  Christmas  shopping 
bag  designs.  The  designs  are  avail¬ 
able  to  each  store  on  an  exclusive 
basis  in  its  area.  {Cont’d  on  page  52) 


Ready  now  . . .  the  all  new 

Harvard  Report 

1955  '^Operating  Results  of  Department  and  Specialty  Stores” 

Here  are  15  ways  this  annual  study  prepared  by  Harvard 
University  can  make  your  store  operation  more  profitable: 

#  It  gives  you  information  on  more  payroll  and  non-payroll  expense 
breakdowns  than  ever  before. 

#  Separate  sets  of  facts  for  Department  Stores  and  Specialty  Stores. 

#  Separate  sets  of  facts  for  stores  with  sales  of  less  than  250  thousand 
up  through  over  50  million. 

#  Special  analysis  of  this  report  by  Professor  Malcom  McNair  —  well 
worth  your  reading. 

#  It  shows  you  how  to  compare  your  expenses  with  other  stores. 

#  It  tells  you  where  you  are  out  of  line. 

#  It  includes  an  expanded  section  on  Production  Unit  Expense 
Comparisons,  based  upon  NRDGA’s  new  Expense  Center  Account¬ 
ing  Manual. 

#  It  suggests  where  you  may  want  to  make  expense  shifts. 

#  It  furnishes  you  with  an  authoritative  analysis  of  economic  and 
business  trends. 

#  It  gives  you  a  wealth  of  productivity  data. 

#  It  enables  you  to  make  a  separate  comparison  of  your  branch 
store  expenses. 

#  It  tells  you  what  LIFO  did  for  stores  in  1955. 

#  It  presents  common  and  range  figures  for  all  expense  items. 

#  It  acts  as  an  over-all  guide  to  better  budgeting  and  planning. 

#  It  helps  you  discover  where  your  store’s  greatest  profit  potential  lies. 


•  Special  to  NRDGA  Members  .  .  $4 

REGULAR  PRICE  IS  $5 


National  Retail  Dry  Goods  Association 
100  West  Slst  Street,  New  York  1,  N.  Y. 

Please  send  me _ copies  of  the  new  HARVARD 

REPORT  —  ^^Operating  Results  of  Department  and 
Specialty  Stores.” 

Q  Member  Price,  S4  □  Non-Member  Price,  S5 

NAME _ 

STORE _ _ _ 

STREET _ 

ary,  state _ 

(Add  3%  Sales  Tax  on  New  York  City  Deliveries) 


fune,  1956 


Here’s  what  the  all  new 
Harvard  Report  gives  you: 

Type  of  Information 
Expense  data  by  natural  divisions 
$  sales  per  sales  person  and  per  employee 
Number  of  transactions  per  sales  person 
Compensation  of  Executives 
Sales  by  terms  of  sale — Cash,  Charge,  etc. 

Real  estate  cost  and  sales  production 
per  square  foot  of  space 

Wealth  of  statistics  broken  down  by 
region 

Volume  figures  ranging  from  $250,000  to 
$50,000,000  and  over. 

NATIONAL  RETAIL  DRY  GOODS 
ASSOCIATION 

100  WEST  Slst  STREET  •  NEW  YORK,  N.Y. 
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g.Imaroer  associates 

4403  Sheridan  Road,  Chicago  40,  Illinois 
[Dgewater  4-5112 


To  help  stores  make  the  shopping 
hag  program  a  paying  projxssition, 
Equitable  now  otters  a  low-priced  dis- 
jsenser  fixture.  It  is  made  of  heavy, 
chrome-plated  tubular  steel,  has  a 
locked  coin  box  and  display  sign  hold¬ 
er  and  holds  up  to  60  bags  of  any 
size  and  style.  For  samples  of  stock 
bags  and  information  on  the  dis|)ens- 
er,  write;  Equhable  Papkr  Bag  Co., 
Inc.,  45-.50  Van  Dam  Street,  Long 
Island  City  1,  New  Y'ork. 


of  its  |M)pular  papers,  Eaton  incluck^ 
a  cou|xm  that  entitles  the  purchasf! 
to  an  individual  handwriting  analvsj 
by  an  ex|jert.  The  promotion  is  prj. 
marily  for  early  fall  business  but  thr 
boxes  may  be  ordered  by  stores  until 
Novemlier  1  and  the  coupon  it.niai[n 


15%  Gain  Forecast 
in  Christmas  Volume 

Oakland,  California  —  Many  large  de- 
partinent  and  s|>ecialty  stores  are  rais¬ 
ing  their  estimates  of  19.5()  C.hristmas 
gift  sales  hv  as  miirh  as  15  per  cent,  ac¬ 
cording  lt»  a  re|M>rt  released  hy  Harvey 
Hanson  of  this  city,  gift  counselor  to 
the  retail  trade. 


Plan  Capturo*  Saint  Othorwito  Lott . . . 

The  optimistic  merchants  are  revising 
a  weak  link  in  the  merchandising  chain, 
Hanson  said,  hy  making  .sweeping 
changes  in  their  gift  order  routines.  To 
rc'captiire  |Miiential  sales  lost  when  cus¬ 
tomers  will  not  select  gift  merchandise 
hut  also  reject  conventional  merchan¬ 
dise  orders,  the  stores  rejjorting  have 
installed  the  tested  Rememhrance  Plan, 
riiis  unique  program,  when  aggressive¬ 
ly  presented,  has  won  virtually  univer¬ 
sal  acceptance  from  customers.  Its  key 
IMiint  of  difference  is  dLstinctive  "per- 
sonali/ation."  ending  the  usual  Itiiyer 
resistance. 


The  Stationery  Department 

Cards  and  Wraps.  Stationery  depart¬ 
ment  suppliers,  earliest  pioneers  of 
the  simplified  selling  movement,  offer 
many  space-saving  racks,  fixtures  and 
counter-top  dispensers  to  exjiedite 
Lhristmas  business  in  gift  papers,  rib¬ 
bons,  cards  and  note  papers.  Three 
new  Hallmark  fixtures  are  shown  on 
this  page.  (Hallmark  Cards,  Inc., 
Kansas  City,  Mo.) 

Df.nni.son  Manufacturing  Ck)M- 
PANY  (Framingham,  Mass.)  now  offers 
eight  floor  rack  assortments  of  gift 
wrafipings,  with  retail  values  ranging 
from  $52.50  to  $359.70.  The  smallest 
is  a  500-unit  assortment,  the  largest 
contains  1087  units.  The  racks  are 
designed  for  use  at  ends  of  counters 
and  in  back-to-back  island  arrange¬ 
ments,  l)oth  in  the  stationery  depart¬ 
ment  and  as  outposts. 

Eath  season  pushes  the  size  of  the 
average  greeting  card  transaction  a 
little  higher.  One  reason  is  that  so 
many  cards  are  tlesigned  to  lead  a 
double  life  as  toys,  tree  ornaments,  or 
decorations  for  mantel,  door  or  table. 
A  new  Hallmark  card  opens  out  to  a 
three  dimensional  North  Pole  toy 
factory;  others  are  actually  kits  which 
are  mailed  flat  in  envelopes,  then  as¬ 
sembled  by  the  recipient.  One  such 
kit  produces  a  28-inch  weatherproof 
Santa  Claus  to  hang  in  the  doorway: 
another  makes  a  holiday  centerpiece 
of  a  golden  reindeer  and  sleigh;  and 
there  is  a  money  tree  whose  branches 
can  be  filled  with  dimes. 


Avallabl*  Far  '56  Soaton 

The  plan  has  l)een  proved  over  a  five 
year  |reriod  by  stores  in  virtually  all 
.States,  Hanson  said.  He  offernl  to  send 
an  outline  of  the  program  to  any  inter¬ 
ested  retail  executive.  The  outline  is 
contained  in  a  iKxtklet  entitled  "R.G.C. 
Guide  to  Profits."  It  will  l>e  mailed 
without  charge  or  obligation.  Write  to 
Harvey  Hauson,  I72i  Brush  Street, 
Oakland  12.  California. 


IT  BE 

DONE// 

WITH  UNITROL 


H«r«  ara  just  a  faw  of  tka  many  ad- 
vantagas  UNITROL  will  bring. 

1.  Production  Unit  Standards,  to  ac- 
curatoly  maaturo  workroom  pro* 
dvetion,  for  tha  workart  singly 
and  as  a  group. 

2.  Production  Unit  Auditing,  so 
higkdoss  oroos  con  ba  pin- 
pointad  and  causas  aliminotad. 

3.  Incantiva  Systams,  to  stimu- 
lata  production  and  roduca 
lest  motion  and  waste. 

4.  Stabilisation  of  oltaration 
charges,  so  fitters  can  ba  put 
on  a  firm  "ona-itrica"  basis. 
ALTERATION  LOSSES  ARE  UN¬ 
NECESSARY.  LET  US  PROVE  IT 
TO  YOUII 


Writing  Paper.  Eaton  Papkr  Corpo¬ 
ration  (Pittsfiekl,  Mass.)  hopes  stores 
will  use  its  graphology  promotion  to 
stimulate  early  Christmas  business  in 
the  stationery  tlepartment.  W^ith  spe¬ 
cial  promotional  boxes  ($1.59)  of  two 


valkl  until  fanuary  31,  so  that  persons 
who  receive  the  boxes  as  Christmas 
giits  can  get  the  {aersonality  reading. 

Brilliant  led  and  gold  is  the  color 
theme  ol  l.aton’s  Christmas  packaging 
this  year.  National  full  color  adver¬ 
tising  is  planned. 

Writing  pa|)er  manufacturers  at  last 

I  month’s  Stationery  Market  showed 
dozens  of  inspired  new  packaging 
ideas.  .All  are  designed  with  an  eye 
to  counter-ilisplay  {X)ssibilities.  One 
;gof  the  most  attractive:  Montag’s  bird 
I  house  package,  which  has  a  striped 
I  roof  to  match  the  striped  linings  of 
the  envelopes.  It  will  be  nationally 
I  advertised.  (Montag  Bros.,  Inc.,  245 
I  North  Highland  .Avenue,  N.  E.  .At- 
I  lanta  6.) 

!  Men’s  Departments 

Sportswear,  Furnishings.  Du  Pont  is 
preparing  two  (.hristmas  promotion 
*  packages.  One  is  for  men’s  sjX)rtswear, 
clothing  and  furnishings  and  boys’ 
wear.  .Another  is  for  shirts. 

The  first  package  will  contain  re¬ 
productions  of  ads,  selling  tips,  sug¬ 
gestions  for  store  ads  and  displays. 


merchandise  resources,  the  Du  Pont 
advertising  schedule,  selling  fact  cards 
and  point-of-sale  aids.  This  package 
will  be  ready  for  department  stores  in 
September.  Write  to:  Men’s  Wear 
Promotion,  11494  Nemours  Building, 
E.  1.  DL'PoNT  UE  Nemol'RS  &  Co.,  Wil¬ 
mington  98. 

T  he  shirt  promotion  kit  will  be  sup¬ 
plied  by  Du  Pont  to  shirt  manufactur¬ 
ers  and  distributed  by  them  to  stores. 

Men's  Hats.  T  he  Frank  H.  Lee  CIom- 
PANY,  maker  of  l-ee  and  Disney  hats, 
will  advertise  a  complete,  four-season 
hat  wardrolje  as  a  gift  certificate  pro¬ 
motion.  The  gift  certificate  recipient 
will  get  four  miniature  hats  in  four 
miniature  hat  boxes,  packaged-  in  a 
Incite  tube.  The  idea  is  to  have  men 
coming  into  the  store  four  times  in 
the  year  to  redeem  their  gift  certifi¬ 
cates.  The  Lee  Hat  wardrobe  will  be 
priced  at  about  .'$40  and  up;  the  Dis¬ 
ney  series  at  about  $50  and  up.  Color 
advertising  on  the  promotions  will 
appear  in  Escjuire’s  December  issue, 
out  November  8,  and  the  New  York¬ 
er’s  December  1  issue,  out  Novem¬ 
ber  29. 


How  to  Use  Lots  of  Fabric.  “New  Dimensions,”  the  Celanese  do-it-with-fabric 
show  which  opened  on  .May  23,  will  continue  on  view  until  June  22,  at  16  East  34th 
Street,  New  York.  National  store  promotions,  based  on  ideas  in  the  show,  will  be 
launched  this  fall.  The  exhibit  is  divided  into  34  areas  that  include  full  room 
settings  and  smaller  displays.  It  uses  ready-made  curtains,  draperies  and  bedspreads 
as  well  as  fabrics  available  by  the  yard  and  fabrics  from  decorator  sources.  .Arnel 
appears  here  for  the  first  time  in  the  home  furnishings  field,  in  a  sheer  ninon.  The 
settings  and  displays  were  designed  for  Celanese  by  John  and  Earline  Brice.  More 
than  100  mills,  converters  and  manufacturers  are  represented.  The  bedrextm  shown 
above  features  ready-mades  by  Charles  Bloom.  The  fabrics:  Fortisan  and  rayon  in 
the  sheer  curtains;  acetate  and  rayon  in  the  bedspread,  canopy  and  darker  curtains, 
and  in  the  satin  bench  cover. 


For  a  long-wearing  parcel  hamper 
to  fit  the  individual  requirements 
of  your  store,  insist  on  the  Lane 
Style  29.  Its  tough,  snag-proof 
body,  built  over  a  strong,  resilient 
frame,  will  give  low-cost,  depend¬ 
able  service  because  of  these  exclu¬ 
sive  Lane  features: 

•  Heavy  plywood  top,  di¬ 
vided  in  center,  and  hinged 
to  rim  of  light,  strong 
frame  of  special  spring 
steel. 

•  Lane  duck,  woven  to  ex¬ 
acting  specifications,  is 
sewn  into  tough  body  with 
completely  smooth  inside 
surfaces. 

•  Wide  variety  of  caster 
equipment,  with  steel  or 
all-rubber  wheels,  station¬ 
ary  or  swivel,  available  to 
meet  individual  require¬ 
ments. 

•  Stock  sizes  meet  many 
needs;  also  made  in  spe¬ 
cial  sizes  to  fit  your  store 
and  storage  aisle  layout 

To  be  SURE  of  Ihe  best,  _ 

INSIST  ON  ®li*4 

UNE  Style  39  Poreol  Hamper 

Wriio  for  information. 
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The  Month  in  Retailing 

(Continued  from  page  6) 

Burney  Wilson  was  elected  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  J.  F.  Sample  Co.,  El 
Dorado,  Ark.,  to  succeed  B.  H.  Gal¬ 
braith,  who  retired  after  52  years  with 
the  company.  Mr.  Wilson  was  execu¬ 
tive  vice  president  and  general  mer¬ 
chandise  manager. 

Leonard  Barban,  33-year-old  vice 
president  and  general  merchandise 
manager  of  Namm-Loeser’s,  received 
the  “Man  of  the  Year  in  Retailing” 
award  presented  by  Long  Island 


Traffic 

Manager 

Hy,  heaved  a  sigh  .  .  . 

His  costs  mounted 
up  to  the  sky! 
With  rush  KEY-REC  aid 
such  reductions  were  made— 
Now  no  one  is 

lower  than  Hy. 

Cr«ot  Star#  Nom«»  Mqk* 

KEY-REO 

■•lailing't  Ltoding 
Standardittd  Receiving  Forms  Syslom 

Now  for  the  first  time  .  .  .  test  be¬ 
fore  you  invest.  Ask  how  to  obtain 
new  “Receive  It  Yourself  Kit”  de¬ 
signed  by  Jack  Moss.  Receive  2S 
shipments  in  your  store  with  forms 
used  profitably  by  scares  of  stores. 


THE  EGRY  REGISTER  CO 

Dayton  2,  Ohio 


Have  you  seen 

"SHRINKAGE  -  THE 

SHOPLIFTING 

PROBLEM" 

The  Anti-Shoplifting  Training  Film  — 

PROTECTIVE  FlUMS,  INC. 

175  5th  Ave.  New  York  10,  N.  Y. 


University's  College  of  Business  Ad¬ 
ministration. 

Charles  W.  Young  joined  the  Asso¬ 
ciated  .Merchandising  Corporation  as 
Director  of  Personnel.  He  will  be  re¬ 
sponsible  for  liaison  with  the  person¬ 
nel  directors  of  the  AMC  stores  and 
for  personnel  and  executive  develop¬ 
ment  planning.  Mr.  Young  comes 
from  Lever  Brothers,  where  he  was  in 
charge  of  executive  recruitment  and 
ilevelopment  planning.  He  was  form¬ 
erly  assistant  labor  relations  manager 
at  Macy’s. 

James  S.  Schramm,  executive  vice 
president  of  the  James  S.  Schramm 
Co.,  Burlington,  Iowa,  and  a  director 
of  NRDGA,  was  elected  president  of 
the  .American  Federation  of  .Arts  last 
month.  The  Federation  is  a  non-profit 
organization  ^whose  main  activity  is 
the  circulation  of  art  exhibitions. 

James  L.  McEwen  was  appointed 
ilirector  of  personnel  at  Lit  Brothers. 
He  was  formerly  with  Halle  Bros.  He 
succeeds  Thomas  J.  .McGoldrick,  who 
Ijecomes  manager  of  Lits-()9th  Street 
Store,  Upper  Darby,  Pa.  Jo.seph 
CiALLAGHER,  formerly  manager  of  the 
Upper  Darby  store,  becomes  divisional 
merchandise  manager  for  the  subway 
store  ready-to-wear  departments. 

Edward  Gorry  has  been  named 
merchandise  manager  of  intimate  ap¬ 
parel  for  all  Lit  Brothers  stores.  He 
is  succeeded  as  store  manager  of  Lits- 
Camden  by  Jerry  F.  Shaffer,  form¬ 
erly  with  Goldblatt’s,  Chicago. 

Ja.mes  L.  Fabrikant  was  appointed 
general  merchandise  manager  of  the 
Capitol  of  Fayetteville,  Inc.,  Fayette¬ 
ville,  N.  C.  He  succeeds  Kenneth 
MacDonald,  who  resigned  recently. 

Management  and 
Promotion  Helps 

NRDGA  Publications.  More  than  170 
practical  suggestions  for  cutting  oper¬ 
ating  expenses  are  contained  in  “Prac¬ 
tical  .Approaches  to  Lower  Expense.” 
This  report  was  compiled  by  the 
NRDG.A  Store  Management  Group 
and  Controllers’  Congress  and  was  re¬ 
leased  last  month.  (NRDG.A  member 
price,  $3.50.) 

“The  Impact  of  Color  on  the  Re¬ 
tail  Scene”  is  the  theme  of  the  May 
issue  of  the  NRDGA  Sales  Promotion 


Division’s  Promotion  Exchange.  Ths 
is  a  12-page  round-up  of  good  ideas  on 
how  to  promote  color  in  iiu  k  handi* 
and  how  to  use  color  in  promotion. 

A  revised  edition,  the  fouith  print 
ing,  of  “Dollar  and  Unit  Merchandise 
Planning  and  Budgeting”  by  Jerold  S 
Meyer,  has  been  published  by  the  Met 
chandising  Division.  (NRD(,A  inetn 
ber  price,  $2.) 

Stationery  Never-Out  List.  Fhe  Rist 

Craft  Institute  (580  Fifth  Avenue 
New  York  36)  released  to  its  membei 
stores  last  month  a  comprehensive 
basic  stock  list  for  all  the  major  classi 
fications  of  stationery  department 
merchandise.  It  identifies  all  the  bask 
items  which  could  be  carried  in  a  sta 
tionery  department,  and  is  intended 
as  a  check  list  a  store  can  use  in  estab 
lishing  its  ow’n  staple  stocks. 

Distribution  of  the  list  is  confmei 
to  member  stores  of  the  Institute 
which  now  number  200.  Requirement 
for  membership  are  merely  that  the 
store  should  be  a  customer  of  Rus; 
Craft  Publishers  and  agree  to  partiti 
pate  in  figure  exchanges  to  whatevei 
degree  is  practical  in  each  case.  The 
Institute  is  independently  operated!)' 
the  Russell  W.  .Allen  Company,  vvhid 
handles  the  exchange  of  ineKhandk 
ing  and  operating  statistics  on  a  con 
fidential  and  coded  basis. 


Downtown  Traffic  Builder.  (!harv 
Magazine’s  unflagging  campaign  to 
persuade  downtown  department  store 
to  give  better  and  cpiicker  service  t 
the  business  woman  shopper  took 
new  turn  last  month.  .At  the  (^hanii 
showroom  there  went  on  view  a  ‘  Souf 
Bar  for  Busy  Business  Woman. 
Charm’s  brainchild,  the  idea  was  de 
veloped  into  reality  by  the  Campbeli 
Soup  Company,  and  it’s  being  pro 
moted  for  department  store  installa 
tion  on  the  thesis  that  the  workini 
woman  would  rather  spend  her  lunci’ 
hour  shopping  than  eating.  In  a  store 
that  has  this  quick  service  bar  she  can 
have  hot  soup,  fruit,  cheese  anil  coffee 
in  15  minutes  and  spend  the  rest  ol 
the  hour  shopping. 

T  he  Campbell  “speed-feeding”  set 
up  uses  an  automatic  vending  unii 
that  dispenses  hot  soup  in  inilividua! 
eight-ounce  cans.  It  requires  mk 
waitress  and  150  square  feet  of  Hoo> 
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!spce  aiul  it’s  intended  to  show  the 
store  a  profit.  (Details  from  Campbell 
Sales  Company,  Institutional  Division, 
j  Camden  1 ,  N.  J.)  Charm  has  a  portfolio 
full  of  bright  suggestions  on  how  to 
1  get  the  fullest  traffic  and  promotion 
la!  advantage  out  of  the  idea.  The  model 
Ie,.[  setup  itself  can  be  seen  at  the  Charm 
^  showroom  (1384  Broadway,  New  York) 

I  until  the  end  of  June. 

Oppenheim  Collins,  New  York,  first 
store  to  (ontract  for  an  installation, 
iivii  "ill  1*“'^^  second  unit  in  the  em- 
1]  ployees’  cafeteria.  Here  tfie  hot  soup 
!  snack  will  be  free,  to  provide  a  lift  for 
*!  salespeople  who  are  on  duty  during 
*!  the  lunch-hour  shopping  peak. 

su|  Carpet  Trade-ins  Proposed.  A  work- 
j  able  trade-in  plan  for  carpets  should 
'j  be  the  floor  coverings  industry’s  next 
merchandising  objective,  says  Charles 
A.  Karagheusian,  chairman  of  the 
board  of  the  Carpet  Institute.  He 
em  1  spoke  at  the  spring  membership  meet- 
:  ing  of  the  Institute  last  month.  He 
‘  praised  the  industry’s  decision  to  in¬ 
troduce  new  carpet  lines  only  once  a 
'  year,  and  the  improved  retailer  rela- 
i  tions  that  are  developing  with  the 
llJI  formation  of  the  Institute’s  Retail 
lidl^  Advisory  C^ouncil.  That  group,  com¬ 
posed  of  16  carpet  retailers  from  all 
parts  of  the  country,  also  endorsed 

I  the  once-a-year  carpet  showings  and 
recommended  that  the  industry  con- 
i  sider  pulrlic  showings  of  the  new  car- 
I  toi  ^1^^  same  scale  as  the  annual 

automobile  shows. 

g  Department  store  members  of  the 
ij,  jj  Retail  Advisory  Council  of  the  Carpet 
Institute  are:  W.  F.  Lynch,  Joseph 
‘i  Horne  (^o.;  Leonard  Meltz,  Rich’s; 
an’l  .!•  .!•  Castellano,  The  J,  L.  Hudson 
jj  Company,  and  Joseph  .Aleskus,  Meier 
jaij:  f’^ank. 

Piece  Goods  Promotions.  “Better  Fab- 
*;  rics  Make  Better  Fashions”  will  be 
...Ai  the  theme  of  McCall’s  Patierns  fall 
and  winter  consumer  advertising.  This 
jjT  is  the  second  phase  of  the  “Make  the 
-  !  Clothes  Fhat  Make  the  Woman”  pro- 
,t  olfi  introduced  earlier  this  year.  \ 

sj  special  holiday  package,  featuring 
jji.  glamour  fashions,  will  be  offered  to 
uni!  stores  for  late-season  promotion.  .\ 
Juai  Christmas  display  package,  in- 

oof  ^  eluding  made-up  gift  items  and  dis¬ 
play  units,  is  being  readied. 


Starting  with  its  September  issue. 
Woman’s  Day,  the  A  &  P  magazine, 
will  present  its  exclusive  designs  under 
the  Advance  Printed  Pattern  label. 
Fhe  jratterns  will  now  be  available  at 
regular  pattern  counters  (instead  of 
only  by  mail  order  as  in  the  past); 
the  designs  will  continue  to  carry 
Woman’s  Day  identification.  The 
magazine  will  continue  its  program  of 
home  sewing  promotions  with  depart¬ 
ment  store  tie-ins  and  credits.  Stores 
that  do  not  stock  Advance  Patterns 
will  still  be  able  to  use  Woman’s  Day 
pattern  promotions,  as  the  reader  mail 
(jrder  service  will  be  continued. 

Seventeen  Magazine  reports  that 
87  department  stores  will  tie  in  piece 
goods  promotions  with  its  July  issue, 
featuring  a  10-page  home  sewing  port¬ 
folio  for  fall.  Simplicity  Patterns  are 
used.  Fifty-two  of  the  stores  are  put¬ 
ting  on  Seventeen-Simplicity  fashion 
shows:  the  others  are  using  displays 
and  ads. 

The  W'ool  Bureau’s  wardrol)e  of 
Vogue  Pattern  clothes  starts  its  nation¬ 
wide  tour  of  department  stores  in 
■Vugust. 


Customer  Services  Study.  “What  At¬ 
tracts  Customers  to  Your  Store  .  .  . 
and  VV^hat  Services  Your  Customers 
Use”  is  the  title  of  a  brochure  avail¬ 
able  on  request  from  the  Marketing 
Department  of  Batten,  Barton,  Dur- 
.STINE  &  Osborne,  Inc.,  388  Madison 
Avenue,  New  York  17.  This  summar¬ 
izes  a  survey  BBDO  conducted  in  10 
NRDGA  member  stores  in  Syracuse 
last  winter.  A  preliminary  report  on 
the  findings  was  made  to  the  Store 
Management  Group,  NRDGA,  at  the 
January  convention.  The  complete 
report  outlines  the  technique  of  con¬ 
ducting  a  survey  like  this  in  order  to 
determine  not  only  which  services  are 
most  popular  but  also  which  are  valu¬ 
able  to  the  store  in  terms  of  net  profit. 

Men's  Wear  Promotions.  The  initial 
advertising  budget  of  the  American 
Institute  of  Men’s  and  Boys’  Wear, 
to  cover  seven  months  of  intensive 
promotion,  is  $1.1  million.  Over 
$700,000  of  it  will  be  spent  between 
September  and  January,  providing  an 
average  frequency  of  almost  one  maga¬ 
zine  spread  a  week,  tiacked  up  with 


...  IN  LESS  THAN  5  MINUTES! 


WOMEN'S  CLOTHING - 
ALTERATIONS 


•  EASY  TO 
INSTALL 


•  ECONOMICAL 


MEN'S  CLOTHING 
ALTERATIONS  DEPT. 


COOL-SUMMER  STEAM  . 
ANYWHERE! 


^^on</  H's 
PRACTICAL 
and 

COMPATIBLE! 


^ ^  SIMPLE  INSTALLATION 

DRAPE  &  UPHOLSTERY  DEPTS.  ^  from  th«  now  small 

_  _ f  "plog-in"  unit  up  to  the 

largosi  sizes;— no  chim- 

^ley,  no  steam  lines,  no  heat,  no  dirt,  no  flame.— "on  the  spot"  steam  at  any  point, 
regardless  of  location.  This  is  becoming  more  important  every  day,  especially  with  the 
tremendous  increase  in  air  conditioning  facilities.  It  eliminates  the  steam  line  and  chim¬ 
ney,  and  as  a  result  eliminates  all  the  heat  radiation  which  is  normally  in  competition 
with  the  air  conditioning  system. 

COMPLETELY  AUTOMATIC  INCLUDING  WATER  FEED! 

THE  ELECTRO  -  STEAM  GENERATOR  CORP. 


2012  DUKE  STREET 


ALEXANDRIA,  VIRGINIA 


King  9-0664 


Please  write  for  special  bulletins  on  each  of  above  uses 
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nevvspajjer  insertions.  Campaign  ob¬ 
jective:  to  sell  the  American  male  on 
the  importance  ot  dressing  right  for 
all  occasions.  .All  advertising  will  be 
linked  to  the  slogan,  “Dress  Right— 
Yon  C^an’t  .Afford  Not  To!”  Four- 
color  spreads  will  be  used  in  Life,  Sat¬ 
urday  Evening  Post,  Look  and  Ciootl 
Housekeeping.  Full  page  black-and- 
white  newspajjer  ads  will  run  in  21 
cities. 

Institute  president  Francis  DeVV. 
Pratt  said:  “  The  campaign  will  stimu¬ 
late  many  company  advertising  and 
promotion  programs  throughout  the 
industrv.” 


Pui*cHcisinS 

A.^ent 

—named  Jake  . .  . 

Surprised  with  a 
card  and  a  cake! 

Said  the  card, 

“You've  helped  more 

different  folks  in  the  store 
by  buying 

KEY-REC  for  our  sake." 


Cr*ol  $lor«  Nomts  Mok* 


KEY-REC 


Relotling'i  L*oding 

Slondordiied  Rtctiving  Fount  Sytlom 

Now  for  Iht  first  lime  .  .  .  lest  be¬ 
fore  you  invest.  Ask  how  to  obtain 
new  “Receive  It  Yourself  Kit”  de¬ 
signed  by  Jock  Moss.  Receive  }S 
shipments  in  your  store  with  forms 
used  profitably  by  scores  of  stores. 


FOR  SALI 

BURROUOHS 
MicroRIm  MadiiiM 

This  machino  ha*  novor  boon  w*od. 
WILL  SACRIFICEI 

Rosonfold's  Houm  of  Fashion 

lolon  Rougo,  La. 


Fibers  and  Fabrics.  New  entry  in  the 
field  of  high-pile,  “fur-like”  coat  fab¬ 
rics:  Bclfiorc,  ().T  |x.*r  cent  “Orion,"  35 
|>er  cent  Dynel.  Twelve  manufactur¬ 
ers  arc  using  it,  in  coats  to  retail  at 
S85  to  SUM).  I'he  producer  of  the  fab¬ 
ric  (Maij)EN  Limited,  a  division  of 
Malden  .Mills)  last  month  demon¬ 
strated  how  it  can  be  made  water- 
re|)ellent  by  Cravenetting,  a  feature 
some  of  the  coat  manufacturers  have 
adoptetl.  .Another  feature  is  an  ar¬ 
rangement  with  the  Hollender  Corpo¬ 
ration  whereby  the  customer  can  re¬ 
turn  the  coat  to  the  store  where  it 
was  purchased  and  the  store  will  send 
it  on  to  be  cleaned  by  a  new  Hollen- 
tleri/ing  process  of  nunlerate  cost. 
Each  coat  will  carry  a  tag  describing 
this  arrangement. 

This  montl^  brought  news  of  still 
another  success  in  cleaning  “Orion-” 
Dynel  pile  fabrics  anil  restoring  their 
original  sheen  anil  softness.  This  is 
a  priKCss  called  “Fur-Feel,”  intrixluced 
in  the  East  by  the  Dri-W^ear  Fi  r  Pro- 
CE-ssiNG  Cl).  (144  West  27th  Street, 
New  York.) 

Necchi  in  Department  Stores.  NEt;t:Hi- 
Elna  (164  West  25th  Street,  New 
York)  has  entered  the  department 
store  fielil  with  two  new  low-priceil 
sewing  machines  developed  to  meet 
the  competition  of  Japanese  imports. 
Parts  for  the  new  Necchi-Elna  line, 
called  Miracle,  are  manufactured  in 
Spain  and  assembled  here.  With  each 
sale,  the  customer  is  to  receive  a  re¬ 
demption  certificate  allowing  her  full 
retail  price  credit  on  a  trade-in  foi 
the  higher  priced  Necchi  Su|)ernova 
or  Elna  Supermatic  machines.  De¬ 
partment  store  franchises  for  the  Mira¬ 
cle  line  are  being  placed  on  an  ex¬ 
clusive  basis. 

Public  Will  See  Fashion-O-Rama. 

Plans  for  the  Fashion-O-Rama,  the 
show  representing  all  fashion  markets, 
got  bigger  last  month.  When  it  opens 
on  October  27th,  to  run  for  nine  days, 
it  will  occupy  four  exposition  floors 
of  the  New  York  Coliseum.  The  lower 
two  floors  will  be  open  to  the  public, 
and  here  there  will  be  manufacturer 
exhibits  and  a  continuous  program  of 
fashion  shows  and  personal  appear¬ 
ances  by  celebrities.  The  two  uppier 
exhibition  floors  will  be  reserved  for 


the  trade.  George  H.  Fass,  head  of 
project,  says  he  expects  an  atteii 
of  90,(MK)  retailers. 

.Admission  proceeds  from  the 
position  are  to  l>e  used  by  the  F.d 
tional  Foundation  for  the  .Appa^y 
Industry  for  the  scholarship  pic 
of  the  Fashion  Institute  of  Technol 


Back-to-School  Ideas.  Merchamii 
information  anil  store  promotion  p 
have  lx*en  prepared  to  facilitate  tie-ft 
with  Seventeen’s  .August  issue,  ilev^f 
eil  to  back-to-school  wardrobes. 

400  buyers  were  scheduled  to  exa 
the  program  at  a  fashion  show  in 
York  on  June  7th.  Theme:  “The 
of  Knowledge.”  Highlights  for  tbi 
under-20  set:  Tyrolean  inlluen 
bulky  knits,  leather  sportswear,  dy«| 
to-match  coordinates.  Sevente^ 
aildress:  488  Madison  .Avenue,  \ 
York  22. 
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Standards  for  Stretch  Yarn.  Ei 

ways  to  ilistinguish  a  good  str 
yarn  from  a  poor  one  are  detailed  ■ 
a  buyer  bulletin  available  from  thi 
Heberlein  Patent  Cor|X)ration, 
Fifth  .Avenue,  New  York  10.  This  il 
part  ot  the  promotion  for  the  ne# 
Helanca  Hi-Test  Yarn.  Licensees  ail 
requireil  to  conform  to  eight  quali 
standards.  Fall  consumer  promoti 
will  also  be  on  the  theme  of  how  b 
buy  quality  in  a  stretch  garment. 

200,000  Color  Sets  in  '56.  Sylva 
Electric  Proilucts,  Inc.,  has  intrixl 
a  replacement  picture  tube  for  i 
television  sets.  Sales  manager  D.  W. 
Gunn  saiil  Sylvania  estimates  that  tht 
public  will  buy  200,000  color  sets  thb 
year:  that  by  1960  one-third  of  al 
sets  in  use  will  be  color  models. 


Christmas  in  July.  The  Univer# 
International  motion  picture  cal 
“Toy  Tiger”  will  be  released  in  Juljl 
It  highlights  a  tiger  in  the  Steiff  li 
of  stufled  toy  animals,  and  Steiff  a 
the  screen  company  are  coopera 
in  a  heavy  advertising  program 
phase  of  this  is  a  cross-country  t 
pegged  to  a  Christmas-in-July  th 
which  will  bring  a  Santa  Claus  acc 
paineil  by  a  life-si/ed  Steiff  tiger 
major  cities.  Stores  and  theatres 
be  invited  to  join  in  conducting 
“Name-the-Tiger”  contest. 
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